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“When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

wi noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON’S 


New Method for Thorough Base. 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, ($1.00). 

remarkably clear, easy, and thorengh method of 
to CHURCH GLEE Music, and 
all Music containing CHORDS, or that has four or more 
Parts. All who play for other people to sing need to 
learn to play Chords, and these instructions, which are 
simplicity itself, and these exercises will enable one to 
do it even without a teacher, thus greatly enriching the 
fullness of the organ or piano-playing. Order by full 
title, Johnson’s New Method for Thorough Base. 


Winner’s Select Duets for Cornet and Piano. 
(75c.) Like Winner’s other books, it is reliable. Mu- 
sic is well adapted to the instruments, and very pretty. 


Sunday-School Song Books! 


Geed News!  Eacn Book Shining River! 
Geod News! HAS HOSTS Shining Biver! 
Geod News! OF FRIENDS. Shining River! 


No better books are published than the above two, 
which are‘ fresh, bright, and new, having been out just 
long enough to assure their popularity. Try one. 

rd cents each. Redaction for quantities. 

Any book mailed, post free, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


171 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ELOCUTION and 


the SEA-SHORE. 


STUDY AND RECREATION COMBINED. 


MRS. RANDALL - DIEHL’S 


7th Annual Sea-Side Class 


in Elocution, Reading, and Dramatic Action, 


AT SEA CLIFF, 


FIRST 
Commencing July 16, and Ending August 7. 


LONG ISLAND. 


SECOND TERM 
Commencing August 8, and Ending Sept. 4. 


SEA CLIFF is twenty-eight miles from New York, and is one of the most beautiful and healthful 


sea-sile resorts in America. 

Mes, RANDALL-DIEHL receives a limi 
which early application must be made. 
the Summer classes of 1877. 


number of pupils in her own house, Lecust Cottage, for 
Pupils from than aga the were in 


Canadas 


For further particulars address MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Unrton Squarz, NEW YORK; 


after July 1, Sea Clif, Long Island. 


Pupils received at 35 Union ‘Square, New York, before July 1, and after Oct. 1. 


171 d Jut 


American and Foreign Teachers’ 


Kutreduces Professors, Lecturers, Principais, Tutors, Governesses, 


Agenc 


Teachers, fer 


every Department of Instruction. 
poneg gentlemen wishing to prdpete for the Fall Examinations can be guaranteed a thorough preparation, 
either at their ratan a t 


own homes o 
Families 


utation and ability. 


ive Summer home of a tutor. 
ing, abroad can be accompanied by companions, ‘Tutors, or Governesses of the highest rep- 


Parents can receive such information about good Schools as will enable them to select with perfect safety. 


4 Apply to 


Miss M. J. VWOUNG, 23 Union Square, New Vork. 


Webster’s Unabridged is recom- 
mended by State Supt’s of Schools in 
35 different States, and by 50 College 
Presidents, 171 a 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYWS, ME.A., LL.D. 


Summer Classes for Teachers. 

In compliance with several applications recently 
made to him by teachers in various parts of the States, 
the subscriber begs to state that he will instruct, during 
the summer vacation, some small classes of teachers 
and others desirous of acquiring or improving a knowl- 
edge of GREEK and LATIN. He will also have the 
assistance of able Teachers of Mathematics and Modern 
Languages. 

He will reserve some hours daily for strictly private 
pupils. 

Two ladies can be received in his own family, and 
young men in another house, under his supervision. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an 


accurate and affluent writer of those languages, he cer-| P 
Professor 


tainly has no superior in this country.” — 
Goodwin's Testimonial. = 
For circular address E. R. HUMPHREYS, 
171 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary has 
about 10,000 words and meanings not 
in other Dictionaries. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YorK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Bast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 


pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
‘The Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


Bowdoin College Summer School of Science 
HAEL, Pb.D., , Me. (i) 


Webster’s Unabridged embodies about 100 
years of literary laber, and is several years 


later than any other large Dictionary, 


“| fied for the 


TRACHERS’ BUREAYLD, 


Foreign and 


American, 


67 WEST 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


The best 
MITCHELL ( 


MLLE. V. PRUD’HOMME. 


rienced Teachers, Tutors, and reliable Governesses supplied to Schools and Families. Mrs. 
ipal) speaks French, German, and Italian. 


Mrs. ALMA E. MITCHELL, Principal. 
lilaztt Jy4 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 


ency 


SUPPLIES 
_ With First-class Positions. 


SUPPLIES HIGH SCHOOLS, 


COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 


Mr. T. CoTESwoRTH PINCKNEY,—Dear Sir: I take 
leusure in stating that I have received entire satisfac- 
ion in the business transacted with your A . The 

Instructors you sent us at the opening of the present 
session, have proved themselves very efficient, — just 
such as we needed. The extensive correspondence re- 
to complete our corps of Teachers, 
has satisfied me of Go of just ~~ 
d I hearti ou success in nter- 
ALEX. A. BROOKS, Px.D., 
Jan. 10, 1878. Pres. Goliad College, Goliad, Texas. 
T. CoreswortH PinckNEY,—Dear Sir: Pérmit me 
to bear testimony to the efficiency of your “Teachers 
Bureau.” The gentleman whom I met, through my 
application to Teschor I have over eu 
in all respects, satisfactory Teac - 
ployed, and T shall be glad to avail myself of your 
WILCOX. Granville Military Academy 
ranville 
7 : North Granville, New York. 


Mr, T. COTESWORTH have 


satisfaction with the services 


quired heretofore, 


hich you have rende 
by me, through our Agency, I have found fully quali- 
ositions ‘or which you recommend them. 
I take this a of md you for the great 
ins you have taken in my . 
ae 16, 1878. MissS. 0. HOFFMAN, Flushing, ae 
ing had occasion to employ the services of Mr. 
Teachers the past year ve foun 
end reliable, and the candidates furnished of a superior 
class. Miss E. H. HAINES, 
Jan. 8, 1878. Young Ladies’ Sem., Hartford, 
T. CoTESWORTH PINCKNEY, Esq.,—Dear Sir: It af- 
fords me great pleasure to testify to the prompt courtes 
that I have received at the hands of your Agency. 
shall take pleasure in orders, 
whenever an arises. To 


_ DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
No Charge to Schools or Families. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


for Schools and "reachers 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS, 
TEACHERS OF LANGUAGES, 
TEACHERS OF CLASSICS, 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC 
TEACHERS OF ART 
TEACHERS FOR ANY DEP’T, 
Send stamp for Application-form. 


ACADEMIES, SCHOOLS OF EVERY GRADE, 
, With Superior Instructors. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY My Dear Sir: It gives 
me — pleasure to acknowledge the help your Agency 
has been to us in securing good Teachers this year. You 
have sent us just what we asked for, and I am only glad 
of an opportunity of thanking you, and saying that I 
most heartily commend the Agency, under your effi- 
cient management, to all who are eth for capable 
Teachers. REV. JOHN C. MIDDLETON, D.D., 
Warden of Cathedral Schools, Garden City, L. I. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY—Dear Sir: I want to 
say that I think your Agency has been of good service 
to me. J know it has. y advertisement in your 
Directory is worth all it cost. The Teachers I have 
gotten t —- your Agency have been all you said 
they would be. In every way,sir, I have found you 
bag? Romig = and very reliable as well as honora 

v. THOMAS HANLON, Pennington Sem., 

Jan. 9, 1878. Pennington, N. J. 

T. C. PiIncknEy—Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to 
say that the Teacher whose services I obtained through 
your Agency, last fall, continues to + entire satisfac- 
tion. 1 was cularly pleased with your manner of 
conducting the negotiations, and shall be glad to pat- 
ronize you when in need of Teachers. 

C. B. WARRING, Croton Mil. Inst., 

Jan. 1878. Croton (on Hudson), New York. 

Mr. T, COTESWORTH PINCK NEY,—Dear Sir : I cheer- 
fully acknowledge my entire satisfaction, in correspond- 
ence with you,in reference to Teachers, and also the 
high character and efficiency of those whom I have 
procured rs your Agency. 

Rev. SAM CLEMENTS, Prin. Cheltenham 

Jan. 7, 1878. Academy, Shoemakertown, Pa. 


Mr. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY,—Dear Sir: I found | 8° 


ag Agency worthy of confidence, and admirably suited 
my eme cy. From the addresses sent, I readily 
found the Teacher wanted, and have not been disap- 
pointed in her q ons and efficiency. 

J.B. SOUTH WORTH 
Dec, 31, 1877. Vermont Conf. Sem., Montpelier, Vt. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


ION SQUARE 


Dealer in School and Kindergarten Material 
Books, Maps, Charts, Blackboards, &c., rt 


SCHOOL IN BROOKLYN FOR SALE OR TO LEASE. 


An experienced teacher (lady or tleman) can learn 
of an excellent opportunity, by in 
H. CENSON 
Box 42, Brooklyn, N. » # 


to correspond with us 
IMs 


lTla 


TEACHERS 


You can make it 
for Globes. H. Bd 


New York. 
DEXTER HOUSE, 


T. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing,and hunting. 1711 


Webster's Unabridged is ~.sed in the 


& Co., Troy, N.Y. ' Gov't Printing Office. Aug. 4,1877.’’ 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN Scuoot Enstitute, Estes, 1955, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of geed 
Schools, Circulars,with highest endorxements,for stamp. 


J. SCHERMERHORN, A ™.. Fee" 
niversity Pi, . Yor y 4 
From Bev. C. V. Spear, A.M.,. = Inst., 
Pittafield, Mass.—“ I have always reg; i. Mr. Scher 
merhorn as THE Scheel Agent &® country; 
and THE person to bring together “™ pe Teachers 


and Institutions requiring Teacher? = rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of hi) —~ intages.’’ 


More than 30,000 les ‘c/ebster’s 
Unabridged Dictionari« ~ive been 
placed in the public schot ~, the Uni- 


ted States by legal enactm 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL -ANUAGES, 


AT AMHERST CO! & i. 

Will meet July 11. Latin, Greek, nevrew, Sanskrit, 
French, Gerinan, Italian, and Spanish, will be tanght by 
fourteen teachers, according to the Natura! Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” “ Causeries avec 
mes Eléves,” ‘“‘La Fontaine,” ete. The director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, deliver a course of twelve Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme of the School is ready, also “The 
First Lesson of French,” “ The First Lesson of Latin,’’ 
andthe painphlet * Introduction to the Teaching of Latin 
and Greek.” The two lessons can be obtained, free, by 

e » pu enry Holt & Co, 25 
Bond street, New Vork, to be had at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 
thor, by sending 25 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar, Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the Normal 


School meeting. 
Information concerning board can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Cuas. E. HERBERT, of Amherst College, 


who will provide board and lodging, either in clubs or 


for all who apply; 
See in No. 18 (May 2) of this journal, a letter 
from M. E. Littré; in No. 17 (April 25), a letter from 


Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College; in No. 19 (May 9), the 
alphabetic list of the entire corps of teachers, and in 
No, 20 (May 16), a letter from Prest. Eliot. 

N. B.—Dr. Sauveur having accepted an invitation to 
address the American Institute of Instruction, White 
Mountains, on vant wae the opening session of the 
Normal School will deferred July 
. Thee will meet during that week on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, the 11th, 12th, and 13th. 
Dean the remaining weeks there will be no session on 

urday. 

Business Letters should be addressed to Miss L. 


Born-HENDRIKSEN of Dr. at 
No. 6 West Sixtieth Street, New York City; Private 
Letters to Dr. L. SauvEUR, West Point, N. Y. 171 
Webster's Unabridged contains 3000 
trations, nearly three times as many as any 


other Dictionary. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Westchester State Normal School, 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature. 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 
FACULTY: 
PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 
Elocution. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 


Natural History and Botany. 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 


Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 


Instruction willalso be given in Chemistry, Mincral- 
ogy; Lay eyes English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several departments. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 


PARIS AND EUROPE. 


GAzzs PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTY to 
Scotland, England, Belgium, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, and Paris. 65 days, including everything, 3400 
ld. Also tickets for independent travel, at reduc 

rates, by all ocean steamers and throughout Europe. 
For circulars and fall information call on T. EDWARD 
BOND, SOLE AGENT FOR AMERICA, 322 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 170 


The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is 2¢ 
times as great as the sale of any other serics 
of Dictionaries. 170 a 


BLOWPIPES. 


Le ee BLOWPIPES and SETS of accompanying 
IN UMENTS for 


STUDENTS. 
Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
168 1 (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 


— 
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; 
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Sample copies furnished on recei of price. Address 


Beebe’s Table Cards, 


For 
MULTIPLICATION 
and DIVISION. 
Send a 2-cent yy a a sample Card, or 8 cents for 
a complete set of six Cards, : 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 
167f SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Penc 


15 cents. 
“ 3. 6 ba two “ 20 
“4,6 x “« six “ “ 30 « 
“ 5. x91 “ two « 
“ 6. x “ six “ 40 
These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 


J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 191 Greenwich St, 1. 


edd 
pue 
Lllustrated Catalogues sent for 1 


sn 


‘spury Jo oy} 


W ‘NIK venug 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


1/6) 


40f uopsog 
ur aog 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Telephone Materials. 


MAGNETS, 
DIAPHRAGMS, 
WIRE, &c. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatas, 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


168 tf 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


wee 
(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 

1008 Arch PHILADELPHIA. 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ries’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Mrevers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 35 Cents fora ti 
“FRANCIS B. SNOW 
16 Hawley 


146° Street, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St. New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
FOIL, WIRE; &c., &c. 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; 


Received the First Prize at the Philadelphia Exhibition for “APPARATUS of excellent design and 


finish, and for rare and pure CHEMICALS, 


Large cloth bound Catalogue, $1.50 each. N, B 


.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES. 


161 


Manufacturers of 
Scientific Apparatus 


(174d Jy4) 


: The N. Y. Physical and Optical Co. 


Dy 
(Lamited.) cy 


of all kinds, . 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


3 


Ie Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, 


fully illustrated, with descriptions, price 
20 cents. 


jo 
ye 
jO pue 103 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, will be sent 
free on application. 


Writine Wks 


UID, Ne Wax, 

The GE, &c. 

Best Known 1824. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
TRADE name an dew 


WARRANTED. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Jomn StrEET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


ANTED — ber and October numbers of 
the “Goop TIMES,” in exchange for new num- 


bers, or for cash. Send to either Publisher or Editor. 
$5 10 $20 Co. Fortiana, Me. 


STERBRODK. 
FALCON PEN 


Mest, lar PENS in 


OBES ON OFFlog —_ 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 
155zz HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N.Y. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Yrimary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cta. Samples sent on appli- 


WHOL MIN “wong zz 


cation. Address THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 
Street, Kosten, Git. 


NEW PLAYS. 


“If the succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict for thema demand.”— Nat. Teach.Monthly. 

Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- 
tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure 
in tone and language. They are keenly interesting, and 
take well, “Odds with the Enemy,” “Seth Green- 
back,” and “The Sparkling Cap” (temperance), dramas. 
* Initiating a Granger,” ‘* Wanted : A Correspondent,” 
and “A ily Strike,""—farces; 13 cts. each. Send 
for descriptive cireulars. T. 8. DENNISON, 

149e0w DeKalb, DeKalb Co., Ill. 


ADD TO YOUR LABORA TORY APPARATUS 


PAIR OF 


TELEPHONES. 


Their t simplicity and the splendid illustrated re- 
sults which th roduce make them the most desirable 
instructive, and interesting experimental appliafices of 
Electrical and Acoustic Science. 

Send for circular of prices, etc., of Bar Magnets, fine 
Wire, Bobbins, &c., with full description of the Tele- 
phone. All the parts for a pair of first-class Telephones 


except Diaph s, sent to any address for $5.00. 
H. BUNNELUL, Electrician, 
171 b (2) 112 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 

doz.: best made. “ Dustless” 

Crayons, chea) than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

te Send for Price Lists of 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 


728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terns, The FEARLEss is the 

only bolted and braced School 

Desk, and has no equal. 

MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St . Boston. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
_§238 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpuzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


Just 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } reachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, = privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation” of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
PUBLISHING Co,, 9 Bible 

1 


Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
a) Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. d for 
e. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, 
Retail Store: 


ANTED— A copy of “ Adler’s Latir, Grammar 
and Key.” Address T. W. BICKNELL, No. 16 
Hawley 8t., Boston. 170 tf 
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DECORATION DAY. 
BY AMELIA DALEY ALDEN. 


On this fair morn, when over all the land 

Come softly gracious ones, with eyelids wet, 

And on the soldier’s grave, with reverent hand, 
Lay lily and violet, 


Who brings to thee, where o’er thy fallen head 

The unpitying seasons heedless come and go, 

A wreath to deck thy lone and nameless bed, 
Where Southern forests grow ? 


When ode and psalm and tuneful eloquence 

Rehearse the deeds that kept the nation free, 

And tears rain fast in love and reverence, 
Who drops a tear for thee ? 


Perchance, where thou dost rest, the oriole’s psalm 

Floats light above thee, and the sweet-brier lays 

Her perfumed cheek on thine. When nights are calm, 
And all the stars ablaze, 


Perchance the dew distills her patient tears 

Upon thy breast; or, from the o’erhanging tree, 

A dreaming bird, disturbed by midnight fears, 
Shakes down soft drops on thee. 


Imay not know. Afar thou liest, and lone, 

Nor love nor grief thy burial-place may see; 

But the wide earth, my lost, yet still my own, 
Holds but thy grave for me! 


— Atlantic Monthly. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpucaTIon is the normal, and therefore harmonious 
development of all human faculties; the harmony is to 
be tested as all proportions are tried, by ratio ; and that 
development is harmonious in which “any phase of 
ability is but a phase of general ability.” A man, then, 
is completely educated when he naturally and readily 
discharges all of his functions as a human being; an 
individual is fully educated when he has reached the 
limit of skill possible to him as an individual; and a 


man is properly educated in proportion as his instruc- 
tion leads him toward the full possession of his faculties. 
—Am. Jour. of Ed. 


Tue Best Resutts or Epucation ensue not from 
trying to put something called knowledge into our 
scholars, not simply from stowing away in compart- 
ments of the brain so much history here, so much arith- 
metic there, and so much geography in another, like 
the calico, crockery, and fancy goods in the store, but 
rather from illustrating that better and more literal 
meaning of the word education, the drawing out of the 
faculties of the mind, rousing them into activity, giving 


them strength, directness, and precision of effort, en- 
ergy, and capacity for work.—School Com. of South 
Scituate, Mass. 


LEGISLATION IN THE SoutH.—The legislation in 
most of the Southern States during the past session was 
almost invariably in the right direction. In most of 
the States bills of minor importance were passed, while 
a few States laid broad and solid foundations for thor- 
ough educational systems. Kentucky had a scheme on 
hand to revolutionize our whole system; but, we are 
happy to say, it did not materialize, and nothing was 
done save the passage of one small act by which each 
district shall have three trustees in place of one, This 


act took effect from its passage, and the State superin- 
tendent has already ordered an election of trustees to 


be held the first Saturday in June.—Lelectic Teacher, Ky. 


Tue TrRatnine or Youtru.—There is much said on 
the subject of practical education, and of training youth 
for efficiency in the pursuits on which their incomes 
may depend. But if we can make a correct analysis of 
these arguments, they have but one criterion, which is 
the ability to traffic and skin other people and make 
money, The whole moral capacity of mankind is tried, 


not simply by even its productive power, but by its sel- 
fish ability to get ahead of its neighbors. Thank heaven. 
there never yet was a scheme of education invented that 
could me this sordid and infamous result! Thank 
heaven, all true instruction is away from subtle and 
crafty tricks, into philanthropy, beneficence, and truth! 
If the supreme end of man is to make money, we con- 
fess that all possible schemes of education are against 
it. We educate men, not for their personal advantage, 
but to make them more useful to society. Only on this 
pretext can the public schools be sustained at all. If 


these are to be degraded into mere instruments fo 
making sordid, scheming, selfish rogues, then let them 
be altogether abolished, for they will not work this re- 
sult. Children are educated to make good citizens of 
them, and not to make social pirates of them.—Phila. 
Press. 


System Ensures Success.—The successful teacher 
reduces everything to system with mathematical accu- 
racy. He knows that every subject has its first step, 
seconded by its evenly-graduated successive steps, until 
rounded off to full completion by its last step. He 
presents these in their regular order, always gratified 
in finding the child-intellect capable of grasping and 
comprehending each new step when presented. His 
daily work is begun, continued, and finished in system- 
atic manner, previously planned, and revised as often 
as the necessities of the position demand.—Am. Jour. 
of Education. 

Wuat an EpvucaTionaL JOURNAL CAN po.—In a 
few simple words of plain English, we propose to state 
to the great body of our teachers why an educational 
journal shouldybe sustained by them, why it should be 
well sustained, why they should extend its circulation 
to their school patrons, and why they should contribute 
frequently to its pages. First, — the great masses of 
our people are not well informed on school affairs. They 
love our public-school system, but they know very little 
of its practical workings. The cause of this, plainly 
and concisely stated, is the astonishing ignorance of the 
greater portion of the daily press,—those instructors of 
the people — on everything pertaining to our schools 
and their teachers. In our modern society, the public 
policy of a State is guided mainly by the current of 
opinion in its large cities. How this current is created, 
guided, directed, or diverted, we all know! The num- 
ber of ruined reputations, blighted lives, political, social. 
and financial wrecks, too well attests the unnatural, fear- 
ful power of the press! Yet this wonderful engine, like 
many another monster which modern ingenuity or mod- 
ern genius has created, may be controled by the simplest 
means. 

It is not generally known, but it is nevertheless true, 
that in San Francisco the educational policy and utter- 
ance of prominent newspapers is dictated by interested 
parties, who have had sufficient shrewdness to make the 
acquaintance of editors and reporters. Or worse still, 
any one who has the entree into the editorial rooms of 
one or two leading dailies can sit down, and by writing 
practically shape its educational policy. We believe 
this explanation will account for many of the educational 
crudities and absurdities by which a portion of the 
daily press does so much to injure the cause of popular 
education. This, then, is one reason why an educational 
journal, outspoken, consistent, able, and powerful, is 
needed in this community. Such a journal can point 
out, accurately and disinterestedly, the defects of our 
schools and suggest the remedies. It can represent ed- 
ucational interests, and teachers, as such. It can de- 


fend intelligently, and therefore more effectually, our 
free school system from the attack of its foes. It can 
advocate such changes in our course of instruction as 
are demanded by our age and clime. It can aid mate- 
rially in gaining recognition for teachers as professional 
men, and in placing the profession of teaching in that 
high rank to which it is entitled. 

These are but a few results to be attained by a stand- 
ard, representative educational journal.—TZhe Pacific 
School and Home Journal. 


EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


The great majority of our pupils must work for a 
living. By the ordinance of Heaven, the necessity of 
labor is well-nigh universal. Nature and history alike 
confirm the old decree, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” Teachers and school officers should 
carefully inquire whether our schools are accomplishing 
all they ought to do for the working classes. It is a 
grand result that all are trained to read and write and 
cipher, and learn something of the common rudiments. 
In no part of the world, except Germany, are there so 
few native illiterates as in New England. 

The general intelligence of the people is one obvious 
cause of our exemption from the railway strikes of last 
summer. The sober, second thought prevailed here, 
while madness ruled the hour elsewhere. But benefi- 
cent as has been the influence of the public school in 
New England, it has by no means done its whole duty 
to the laboring classes. More should be said and done 
to dignify labor and prepare our youth to become skilled 
workmen, as well as industrious and upright citizens. 
It is a mistake to suppose that education need create 
any aversion to labor, or that those who do the toughest 
work need the least schooling. 

Under the system of slavery in the South, and until 
recently with the serfs of Russia, and the equally illit- 
erate farm-hands of England, it was held as an axiom 
that schooling would make laborers discontented, rest- 
less, and unprofitable servants, and that universal edu- 
cation would render manual labor distasteful and disrep- 
utable. Too much of this mischievous legacy of slavery 
lingers among us still. The silly and wicked notion 
that labor is menial ought to be refuted in our schools, 
where our youth should be early taught the necessity 
and dignity of labor, as the primal source of all human 
excellence and progress. Girls as well as boys should 
be early taught, both in the family and school, that to 
learn to be useful is alike their duty, privilege, and in- 
terest. Education should thus be made the auxiliary of 
labor. Instead of treating it as a degrading drudgery, 
education should elevate labor, and render it more skill- 
ful and productive. Ifthe true bearing of education on 
industry was taught in our schools, our youth would 
grow up under the salutary conviction that education is 
economy, and so far from degrading labor makes it more 
inviting and profitable, because the skilled workman so 
forecasts his plans that every blow tells, thus economiz- 
ing his time and strength and stock, and even in the 
humblest work, accomplishing more, in better style, and 
with less damage to tools and machinery, than the 
boor who can use only brute muscle. Pride in one’s 
work leads to higher excellence both in his craft and 
character. The skilled artizan who delights to do his 
best to-day, will aspire to do better still to-morrow. On 
the other hand, the too common theory that labor is a 
degrading drudgery will consciously demean any work- 
man, and bar improvement in his trade. 


We are a working people, and the cause of the work- 
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man is the cause of all. The problem of our day is to 
elevate work by educating and thus elevating the work- 
man. The masses are learning that mere muscle is 
weak, that brains help the hands in all work, that 
knowledge multiplies the value and productive power of 
muscular efforts. If knowledge is power, ignorance is 
waste and weakness. What a man is, stamps an im- 
press upon what he does, even in the humblest forms of 
industry. The character of the work depends upon the 
workman. Whatever elevates the laborer improves his 
labor. In proportion as you degrade the operative, 
even to the degree of serf or slave, you depreciate his 
work. You can dignify work, therefore, in no way so 
surely as by elevating the workman. The wealth and 
welfare of individuals and States, always dependent on 
labor, can be most fully secured only by educated labor. 
If rightly conducted, our schools, so far from breeding 
discontent with the humblest pursuits, will prepare for 
success in the ordinary callings of life. 

Instead of this, I find in some cases the chief aim is 
promotion to the next higher grade, and from that up 
to the highest or high school, and the programme is 
planned for those who complete the full curriculum, 
rather than for the majority who withdraw early for 
work or business. It is worthy of inquiry whether at 
each successive step the conditions of promotion may 
not wisely include the same studies and attainments 
which constitute the best preparation for the business of 
life, as well as for the higher grades in school. 

How to secure the best results with the least cost of 
time as well as money, is a problem not yet fully solved. 
Our text-books, now too voluminous, should comprise 
less of minute details and more of practical methods 
and principles. Such topics in arithmetic as the 
least common multiple of common fractions, casting out 
of nines in multiplication and division, alligation me- 
dial, and alternate and commutation of radix may well 
be omitted in a common-school course, or briefly noticed 
in the appendix. These and ‘kindred topics, of no use 
in ordinary business, fill a large space in nearly all the 
arithmetics. They have a traditionary sanction. In 
continuing them the authors have consulted usage more 
than utility. Like the titled scions of rank in the old 
world, they have come down by so long a literary de- 
scent that no one disputes their right to their honored 
place. Worth more than all these complicated processes 
is the thorough mastery of the ground rules. In all 
our schools rapid mental combinations should be daily 
practiced, till pupils can add, multiply, and divide with 
the utmost facility and accuracy. This done, and the 
rest of arithmetic will be comparatively easy and pleasant. 


Ex-President Thomas Hill justly complains that our 
“ Arithmetics have been expanded until the unfortunate 
pupil is lost in a wilderness of words, and does not find 
his way through in time to learn to cipher. The sci- 
ence of arithmetic receives so much attention that the 
art is neglected. Life is not long enough to spend so 
long a proportion of it on arithmetic as is spent in the 
modern system of teaching it, and arithmetic is too val- 
uable an art to have our children neglect to acquire fa- 
cility in it, instead of being stupefied and disgusted 
with premature attempts to understand it asa science.” 
It is certainly a useless repetition to require children to 
learn, for example, explanations of the first principles 
of fractions, percentage, and the like, as they are scat- 
tered through four or five volumes, each successive series 
setting forth the same subjects only with greater full- 
ness and complication. In many schools, arithmetic is 
thus made a subject of study for eight or nine years, 
when three or four years ought to give the pupil the 
mastery of the essentials, including rapid mental com- 
binations. He should learn the multiplication-table 
early and thoroughly, and acquire great rapidity in all 
practical processes. 

By the condensation or omission of too extended se- 
rial books in geography, grammar, and arithmetic, and 
in the latter study mastering thoroughly only the prac- 
tical portions, and postponing the intricacies of com- 


pound proportion, permutation, and the like, that not 
one in a thousand ever uses in the practical business of 
life, more time can be gained for reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, the study and use of our own language, composi- 
tion, at least in letter-writing, and elementary lessons in 
the practical sciences, natural history, political economy, 
and the history of our own country. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


BY 0. R. BURCHARD, FREDONIA, N Y..- 


In these days of myriads of newspapers and other 
publications, it becomes a serious question to a person 
of education, what, how much, and how he shall read. 
One who is fond of reading is liable to become bewil- 
dered by the great number of things he would like to 
read, but cannot, and to end with either spending most 
of his time in reading rapidly and without thought, a 
large and miscellaneous amount of printed matter, or 
he becomes discouraged and disgusted, and finally reads 
almost nothing. As far as any one person is concerned, 
the greater part of books and papers is for reference 
only ; a little is to be glanced over hastily, and still less 
read carefully. The day is long past when a man of 
education can read everything, even if he has no other 
occupation, and he must of necessity make some choice. 

Now as a practical matter, how much, what, and in 
what manner, is it possible for one who gives six hours 
of his time daily for five days in the week to teaching, 
to keep in any way up with the times in his reading ? 
Every teacher living within two hundred miles of our 
large cities ought, in some way, to have access regularly 
to a first-class daily paper. Generally, the perusal of a 
large daily ought not to take more than half an hour, 
in which time one can read,—say one-tenth of it, exclu- 
sive of the advertisements. 

Suppose now that, remembering you are a teacher, 
you take your paper, and turning first to the page of 
general news, begin to read. Glancing over your last 
New York daily, you find first “A Rumored Cabinet 
Change”; but as it is only a rumor, and a political one 
at that, you pass it by. Next comes “Confirmations in 
Doubt”: what is it to you who may be appointed post- 
master in Slab City, Iowa? Glancing rapidly along,| 
you omit “Whiskey Frauds in Chicago,” “Scandal 
Gossip about Secretary Schurz,” “Crimes and Casual- 
ties,” half a dozen short accounts of murders, a long ac- 
count of a billiard-match, and most of the Russo-Turkish 
war news; reading only the captions, and from them 
noticing that the column consists mostly of newspaper 
conjectures. As it does not take more than three inches 
of the column, you read a brief account of the “ Trade 
Treaty with Spain” which Minister Lowell is now en- 
gaged in negotiating; also a ten-line aecount of “ Ath- 
letic Sports at Harvard,” and a six-line notice of “A 
Student Riot at Bates College,” all of the above occupy- 
ing you less than five minutes. Next comes a full, 
illustrated report of a lecture on the Phonograph which, 
as you have had the good fortune to hear an illustrated 
lecture on the same subject recently, you pass over, — 
otherwise you would read it carefully after you had been 
over the rest of the paper. As you are not a lawyer 
you pass over the reports of the courts, and turn a cold 
shoulder to the column of political notes, but glance at 
the brief “Personals.” Unless you are specially inter- 
ested, you will pass over the theatrical, musical and 
dramatic notes and criticisms. If you do not live in 
the city where the paper is published, you will only 
glance over the headings of the local news column, and 
probably not once a week read anything more of them. 
Of the long account of the “ Great International Pedes- 
trian Contest,” you want nothing more than what your 
eye catches at the first glance, that the American won, 
walking more than five hundred and twenty miles in 
less than six days. Generally, you do not even look at 
the reports of the various markets and the advertise- 


ments. If there are any book or literary notices, you 
of course read them. ; 


Nearly all the contents of the paper have been men- 
tioned except the editorial page, about which there is a 
division of opinion, some never reading it, and others 
generally reading it first. We believe there is no page 
which will better pay for a careful perusal, omitting of 
course editorials on topics in which you have not the 
least possible interest. The editorials of a first-class 
daily are models of clear, close, condensed writing and 
thinking, which you will scarcely find equaled elsewhere. 
The editorials are valuable, then, in their influence upon 
your own style of thinking and speaking, and in addi- 
tion, they always contain the pith of the subject of 
which they treat. An editorial of a dozen lines may 
give you the substance of a full column. 

Thus in half an hour you have given a glance at the 
news of the world, and this continued regularly every 
day will keep you fairly informed on passing events. 
Of course you read your local paper, but almost entirely 
for its local news, its general matter being merely a re- 
hash of what you have read a day or two before in your 
city daily. 

With your religious and educational paper you carry 
out the same plan, accustoming yourself to telling at a 
glance what you wish to read, and to deciding promptly 
and peremptorily about it. This habit of selecting at 
a glance what you want, will help you very much in re- 
gard to books, and the different parts of the same book. 

You ought also to read at least one of the three or 
four great monthly magazines, using the same. discretion 
in regard to its contents. A good magazine article may 
contain the cream of a dozen books on a given subject, 
and may bring you to a conclusion which would have 
taken you days to reach, looking it up in your own way. 
Indeed some of our very best writers are now contrib- 
uting to the manthly magazines. 

Any teacher who will try the plan suggested with 
periodical literature for a year only, will be surprised to 
find how much pleasure and profit can be gained in this 
way. The greater part of the time thus employed ought 
to be those scraps and ends of the day which would not 
be used for formal study; and thus the information 
gained in the way above suggested is an actual increase 
to your store of knowledge. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION, 
AND THE METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 


BY PROF, E, R. RUGGLES, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


[Concluded from last week.] 

It has already been intimated that history tends 
strongly to develop a spirit of patriotism ; it is also a 
potent nurse of virtue. Virtuous deeds are the most 
eloquent sermons; noble, exalted lives teach the most 
impressive moral lessons. It ministers, too, to our no- 
blest intellectual wants, and contributes very largely 
toward that higher culture which is the efflorescence of 
civilization. As a diseiplinary science, history is justly 
accorded a very high, though not the first rank. Now 
by expanding the intelligence, by humbling vanity and 
false pride, by developing a spirit of patriotism, and 
nursing virtue, history aids greatly in forming good cit- 
izens, and in a republic good citizenship is next to god- 
liness. 

In the higher education, then, it would seem that 
history should hold a very important place. Besides a 
familiarity with the history of our own country, the 
graduate of a high school or academy should have a 
good knowledge of the history of England, as well as of 
the outlines of general history. In addition to this, the 
college graduate should be well acquainted with the his- 
tories of Greece, Rome, France, and Germany. 

As regards the extent of the field which should chiefly 
claim our attention, there is a general agreement. It 
is limited to our own country and Europe, rejecting 
almost entirely all other history as not being of a char- 
acter to be fully comprehended, and not calculated to 
be of the highest value. 

I now pass to methods of study and instruction, where 
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opinions widely differ. After taking the history of our 
own country, some hold that by working backward the 
subject may be much more easily understood. There 
are certainly some advantages in this method, but it 
has grave disadvantages; it is, in fact, very like walk- 
ing backward. History is a connected chain of events, 
the last growing in some sense out of all that have pre- 
ceded; and to und erstand the present, we must have 
a knowledge of the past. Many, perhaps the ma- 
jority, would begin with the history of Greece and 
Rome. But the life of these nations was so unlike that 
of to-day, the mythology underlying their civilization 
so at variance with Christianity, that it is difficult for 
us to form any correct idea of the state of affairs, and 
more difficult still to gain any adequate conception of 
the motives that prompted to action. For these reasons 
we should not begin with Greece and Rome, but, as it 
would seem, at the dividing line between ancient and 
modern civilization. It is true that the old is so grad- 
ually shaded off into the new, that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to fix a line of demarcation; yet at the fall of the 
Western Empire in 476 A. D., the change was well-nigh 
complete. The barbarians had inundated the Roman 
world, and but little of former systems was left behind. 
A new and nobler civilization now begins, and we see 
men moved by new impulses and loftier motives, and 
acting under conditions hitherto unknown. When the 
outlines of mediwval and modern history are well mas- 
tered, we may turn to Greece and Rome; but here, as 
always, we should remember that “a live dog is better 
than a dead lion.” Whether we know little or much of 
the facts, we can certainly all recall the time we spent 
among the petty States of Greece, and in the tangle- 
wood of the Middle Ages. : 

To many the recollection is by no means cheering, as 
our devious wanderings ended ingloriously; but the 
achievements of some were marvelous in our own eyes, 
and a source of pride to teachers and friends. Well 
started at any point, we could rattle on almost like a 
perpetual motion, and had more dates at command than 
Hume or Macaulay mastered, in a life-time devoted to 
historic study. It was wonderful indeed “that one 
small head could carry all we knew.” But how about our 
splendid acquirements a few months later? Alas! we 
could say of them solemnly, they were, but they are not. 

In later years, the time has come to many when we 
should be glad to convert these early phantoms into re- 
alities. We have bought Hume, Bancroft, and Gibbon. 
Ambitious, fired with zeal, we resolved to master them 
in our leisure hours. That, perhaps, was long ago, but 
how few have accomplished their purpose! ~Our excuse 
is lack of time, and -yet we read the popular novels, and 
daily spend an hour over the sensational trash of the 
average newspaper. 

Even those of us who teach history are, for the most 
part, content with mastering that which is contained in 
the text-book in hand. There are certainly many rea- 
sons why we should do more, but the fact remains. 
Had we taken instead of an extended work, a brief com- 
pend, the result would have been no better. In liter- 
ature, if we are wise, we read but few authors; and if 
Wwe grow wiser, the number increases very slowly. If 
we are to visit a great picture-gallery, we mark in our 
catalogue those works most worthy of study, and before 
these we linger, but glancing at the rest. A great ar- 
tist is to paint on canvas the glories of France. He 
does not make the attempt to give the whole, but fixes 
on certain grand scenes, and we have a series of mag- 
nificent pictures. 

It is in this way, I believe, that histories for the 
young should be written. We should have some great 
event, —the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, or some 
heroic figure, — Alfred the Great, Charlemagne, Martin 
Luther, as the central point; and about this group 
men and events, and in the background, the men and 
women of the period, in their homes, at their toil, and 
at their sports. A book written substantially in this 
manner is Green’s History of the English People. 


But if our author has given us a connected narrative, 
kings, parliaments, battles, intrigues, and the rest,— 
what then? The pioneers in our primeval forests 
blazed certain trees: we must do a similar work as we 
enter the tanglewood of history, or after almost fruit- 
less wanderings we shall only be too glad to come out 
weary and disheartened. 

The teacher of history in the district school, as well 
as in the acadenty or college, should first of all seek to 
make himself in some good sense master of his subject,— 
I mean as far as the grand, prominent features and un- 
derlying principles are concerned, Bare facts, mere 
external occurrences, are not worthy the name of his- 
tory, and very many of them simply as facts have for 
us little value, Of what use for us to know that 

‘* The king of France, with forty thousand men, 

Went up a hill, and so came down again ?” 
We should seek the impulse, the soul of which the fact 
is the manifestation. Says the great Montaigne, “Let 
not the tutor so much imprint on his pupil’s memory 
the date of the ruin of Carthage, as the manners of 
Hannibal and Scipio; nor so much where Marcellus 
died, as why it was unworthy of his duty that he died 
there.” 

Very many details, important locally and tempora- 
rily, are well-nigh worthless to succeeding ages, and we 
should not burden our minds with them, since to do so 
is to run the risk of neglecting matters which are of far 
greater importance. It is enough to know where to find 
them, and in regard to many minor points we should 
never be ashamed to answer, I cannot tell. 

But it is the secret confession of many teachers that 
they cannot interest themselves in history. If we enter 
on the work without any adequate preparation, or if we 
try to gain that preparation from some dry manual or 
from a single extended work, this is easily conceivable. 

But suppose we select a list of topics covering the 
entire field, gather about us the necessary books, and 
strive to make the acquaintance of the great and good 
and heroic, without having a throng of men, women, 
and children, who really have nothing to say, buzzing 
in our ears until we are well-nigh maddened. We join 
Alaric and his hordes, moving southward, lured by the 
spoils of Rome, until we see him laid in his strange 
grave, and then follow his Goths to their new kingdom. 
We sail away with Norman William to the conquest of 
England, and watch the strife of conqueror and con- 
quered, until from the blending of the two there comes 
a new language, a nobler civilization. We don coat of 
mail, and go with Richard of the Lion Heart to fight 
the Saracen, and follow him back, lingering at his Ger- 
man prison, to his English throne. We march with 
Cortez or Pizarro to the conquest of rich lands, or with 
Ponce de Leon to seek the fabled fountain of immortal 
youth; or wander with the chivalrous De Soto through 
our Southland till he finds rest beneath the waters of 
the Mississippi. 

Have these things, and such as these, no interest for 
us? And yet they are but little more than the husks 
of history. 

Our. list of topics, somewhat limited at first, may be 
increased year by year, and to these magnets will be 
attracted bits of historic knowledge from the most 
varied sources. Conversation, the newspaper and mag- 
azine, the sermon and lecture, as well as biographer 
and historian, all will contribute something. Ourselves 
in some substantial sense masters of the subject, with 
the enthusiasm always awakened by familiarity with 
what is good and noble, and with the confidence in- 
spired by knowledge, the work of guiding others is 
half accomplished. ‘The teacher should be the sage 
mentor, to plan wisely the voyage, and carefully select 
the craft. He should be at once the captain on the 
quarter-deck and the pilot at the helm, and on his 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and fidelity success mainly 
depends. If he be ignorant, confused, or indifferent, 
the little band that set out so jeyously will reach the 


end of the subject or the end of the term, disgusted and 


disheartened, or a false success will be achieved, which 
is but failure in disguise. There are many roads that 
lead to Rome, but one is preferable to all others. There 
may be many methods of teaching history with good 
results, differing with varying circumstances; what we 
want is that general method which, on the whole, is 
best. This I have sought earnestly, patiently, through 
yeies and can only say that for myself, in this field at 
east, I have done with experiments. For the future I 
shall strive as faithfully as I may to follow out the 
method which is by no means either new or novel, an 
imperfect outline of which I have presented to you. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWILER, 


I.—LIESCHEN IN THE SECOND GRADE. 
Once upon a time, a worthy old gentleman whose tal- 
ent as a teller of good stories was equaled only by the 
pleasure he took in its exercise, sat in his club, sur- 
rounded by a circle of admiring listeners. The meet- 
ing was a special occasion ; for they were holding a fare- 
well banquet in honor of the approaching departure for 
India of their friend, the raconteur. He was in the 
midst of one of his best stories,—the point was almost 
reached, and the eyes of the audience had already begun 
to twinkle, as they caught the first glimpses of it ; but— 
alas for human expectations !— in rushes the waiter. 
“ A message from the vessel, sir! the wind has changed ! 
the captain thinks it will be best to sail at once; you 
must not lose a moment!” Off he hurries, scarcely 
having time to grasp all the hands that are stretched 
out tohim. A year passes away ; another, and another. 
One fine evening the ship again drops anchor on the 
shore of old England, and brings the long-absent story- 
teller. The esteemed traveler hastens, first of all, to 
his dear old club. He finds almost the same circle of 
familiar faces. After receiving their warm greetings, 
he slips into his old seat in a cozy corner, and begin- 
ning, “ Well, as I was saying, gentlemen,” he com- 
pletes, with much applause, the long-interrupted story. 

I tell this anecdote on the authority of one of those 
patient individuals who compile those mournful com- 
pendiums entitled “ Collections of Amusing Incidents ”; 
but, for my own part, I prefer, as being more boldly 
improbable, a tale that used to circulate among the chil- 
dren in my childish days. Its ‘hero was a very absent- 
minded and taciturn master, who, as he rode over a 
bridge with his servant, was moved to ask, “Do you 
like eggs, John?” “ Yes, sir,” was the reply. Ten 
years afterward, happening to travel the same way, and 
cross the same bridge, the silent master came across 
the long-broken thread of his former discourse, flutter- 
ing loose somewhere in his memory, and took it up 
thus: “How, John?” “ Poached, sir,” coolly replied 
the imperturbable John. 

I think I made a mistake in calling the master the 
hero of the story ; that honor certainly belongs to John; 
and I remember regarding him with reverential admira- 
tion, in the days when I used to hear and tell the tale. 
I did not know then that J was destined one day to play 
the part of the master to a more numerous audience 
than his, and to hope with trembling that their mem- 
ories would be as retentive as John’s, and their respect- 
ful attention as flattering. ; 

So much, and no more, by way of preface and apol- 
ogy, before I plunge boldly into my interrupted tale, 
relying confidently on the good memories and good tem- 
pers of my audience. 

Lieschen is now in the Second Grade,—the Eighth 
Class, as her teachers call it,—and she is eight years 
old. She is now required to attend a school twenty-two 
hours of each week ; there are two hours besides of op- 
tional study, which she may attend or not, according as 
her parents shall choose. As Saturday is a school-day 
everywhere on the Continent, and everywhere also, ex- 
cept in America, so far as I know, this arrangement 
gives her four hours of school daily, if she takes the op- 


tional studies; one hour less, on Wednesdays and Sat- 
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urdays, if she does not take them. These twenty-two or 
twenty-four hours are divided between six subjects : 
Biblical Instruction, her Native Language, Arithmetic, 
Writing, Needlework, Physical Training. Let us see 
what she is expected to accomplish,—what her “ pen- 
sum” is in each of these six departments during this 
year. First, Biblical Instruction: Lieschen has already 
learned the four Commandments which prescribe her 
duty to God, the Lord’s Prayer, some easy stories from 
the New and Old Testaments, and some single striking 
stanzas from hymns long familiar to her. She did all 
this in her first school-year. Now, in her second, she 
learns the six Commandments which prescribe her 
duties to her fellow-men, and at the same time simple 
explanations,—not from a printed form of questions and 
answers, but from lively illustrative lessons, which re- 
quire answers “deduced from the depths of her inner con- 
science.” She also learns three standard hymns. 


Here I must pause to express my admiration of the con- 
stant study of the hymnology of their literature as prac- 
ticed in German schools. No language is richer than 
theirs,—perhaps none so rich, in this respect,—and the 
educators of the nation show their usual wisdom in allow- 
ing no child to grow up without obtaining its share of 
this rich legacy inherited from their forefathers. In Amer- 
ica, how many persons, proud of their acquaintance with 
literature, could be found at this hour who could not tell 
the author of that grand poem, “God moves in a mys- 
terious way,” nor the circumstances that suggested it! 
Yet, putting aside all higher considerations, if the lit- 
erary critic thinks the secular ode of Horace a peerless 
boon, as revealing to the modern world in’a hymn writ- 
ten for their nation’s grand Centennial, the attitude of 
mind of an ancient Roman toward what he felt to be 
the highest,—shall the same critic think the poems 
which express the like emotion of generations nearer 
and more closely allied to him, less worthy of his 
thoughtful attention ? 

The Prussian Government requires, or required when 
I was in Prussia, that each candidate for a teacher’s 
certificate should be able to repeat, without book, at 
least forty of the classic hymns of the nation. These 
had been selected and prescribed by the examining au- 
thorities. The candidate was also expected to be able 
to sing, without instrument, the air most commonly 
associated with each of these hymns ;_and to answer any 
questions that might be asked in respect to them. 
What these questions would be, may be inferred from a 
ittle manual published for the use of those preparing 
for these examinations, and arranged in that systematic, 
thorough way in which our German cousins so much de- 
light. These forty hymns are there given, with a com- 
mentary on each. Among the many points noticed are, 
the names of the author of each, with a sketch of his 
life; the school of theological thought to which be be- 
longed ; his other works, and every thing else about him. 
Then as to the hymn itself, an analysis of the contents 
is given; those passages from the Bible which may have 
suggested it, or which support its teachings; the occa- 
sion on which it was written; incidents connected with 
its subsequent history ; for it has, perhaps, been sung 
by an army on the eve of the battle which decided some 
great moral question for the world, or some illustrious 
man has repeated its words again and again, in his 
dying hour, as Walter Scott the Dies Ire. A hymn 
learned in this way is rather a different style of mental 
food from one “learned by heart” and recited to the 
teacher in an American Sunday-school class. 

Besides the manual, I found a little History of Hym- 
nology in use as a text-book at the Normal Seminary. 
In this was contained an account of the vocal praise of 
the whole Christian Church for eighteen centuries, be- 


ginning with the Song of Zecharias and going on through | 


the rhymed Latin hymns of mediwval monks, down to the 
sweet singers of the present day. I expressed so much 
pleasure at the inspection of this little text-book that the 
teacher who gave instruction in this subject kindly 


- Offered to lend me the larger history, which he used as 


a basis for his lectures. I accepted the offer gratefully ; 
but judge of my dismay when I found the work offered 
to my perusal to consist of volume after volume, huge, 
thick, and double-columned, exhaustive and exhausting. 
It was no doubt a mine of information, but so deep that, 
after prospecting a little, I concluded not to stake any 
claims (I wonder if that figure is rightly expressed, or 
if a Californian would laught at it). So much for a 
digression on hymnology. 

Would that every public and private-school pupil in 
America, at the close of the school-course, could have 
laid up in memory, for future years, forty of the grand 
and simple sacred poems of our language,—those songs 
in which so many generations have expressed their high- 
est longings, their most rapturous joys, and their deepest 
sorrows! Mr. Gadgrind, however, would not approve ; 
it would be a waste of time that might be devoted to 
“the study of realities,”—as if Life and Death, Despair 
and Triumph, were not realities,—the only realities 
among the empty shadows of this world! 

Do you object to digression, dear sisters and brothers 
of the ancient order? Because, if you do, please skip 
my essays, without even looking at them; for I will tell 
you honestly, beforehand, that just as the sauces are the 
main things in a French dish,—its “raison d’étre,”—so 
in regard to my articles, all the value they have,—their 
only “reason for existing,”—lies in the episodes and 
digressions that I can hang upon them. I never liked 
straight garden- walks; I know a handsome house, 
where you go through the gate straight,—straight on, 
down a graveled walk bordered with square stones on 
either side, and rows of dwarf-box beyond these, all the 
way to the front door. Whenever I go there, I am 
seized with a wild desire to uproot that box, dislodge 
those stones, and set that gravel flying. I like to come 
to any destined point by circling round in a grand, 
sweeping curve. That is the way Coleridge used to|in 
write and talk; his listeners often thought he had for- 
gotten his thadsent and was careering grandly away,— 
away like some mighty comet into interstellar space ; 
but they always found (if they would listen long 
enough) that the comet brought himself up at the ap- 
pointed place, and curved slowly and grandly back to 
his starting-point, reaching it with a resistless “quod 
erat demonstrandum.” Besides, my dear fellow-mem- 
bers of the Ealeusinian Mysteries, I have read Aris- 
totle’s Laws of the Unities. Don’t you know that one 
of them, the Unity of Time, required that the piece to 
be performed should occupy exactly so long a time in 
the representation as the action had taken up in real 
life? Now, if I follow this principle, as Lieschen re- 
mains for nine years in the Tochterschule, it ought to 
take me just nine years to describe her career there to 
you; and how can I make my articles last so long, if I 
tell you in one paper all she does in one grade? I 
should certainly have to resort to the device of “spin- 
ning,” to make them last; and I am sure you have all 
seen by this time that if there is anything 1 dislike it 
is this mode of writing. 

Lieschen learns some Bible-stories, too, in her course 
of Biblical instruction this year. I will tell you, next 
time, about the things she learned. 


VARIETIES. 


— “ Will you name the bones of the head?” “I’ve 
got ’em all in my head, professor, but I can’t give them.” 

— An Oregon paper says: “A school-teacher in 
Washington county suffered dislocation of the jaw last 
week. A school-teacher ‘without the use of her jaw 
would be a failure, so that lady came to Hillsboro and 
had it set right.” 
— “And now, young gentlemen, which of you can 
tell me the name of the greatest of the planets,—the 
champion planet, so to speak,—of our solar system ?” 
“TI can, sir; it’s Saturn.” “ And how is that, pray ?” 
“ Why, because he carries the belt.” 


asked to read the 103d Psalm before the next Sunday, 
reported that she had looked all through the book, but 
was unable to find it, adding: “I found Samuel, but I 
couldn’t find Sam.” 

— Chicago has nearly 3,000 pupils learning the Ger- 
man language. It takes the German language to fitly 
express the feelings of Chicago tax-payers. 

— The good people of Williamstown, Vt., were ap- 
palled, the other day, by the following dreadful writing 
on the wall: “I am reDy To ceaTE yoUR cHairSE.” 

— There was a girl in Boston town, 
And she was wondrous wise ; 


She jumped into the Grammar School, 
And ground out both her eyes. 

But when she found her eyes were out, 
She tried with might and main 

To jump into the Latin School, 
And grind them in again. 


— Harvard Advocate. 

— A correspondent writes, asking for a “remedy for 
an apple-worm.” How can we prescribe, until we know 
what is the matter with the worm ?—<St. Louis Journal. 

— Episode in a political convention at Titusville, Pa. : 
The Chairman—* The Chair will not dispute the point 
with Mr. Carter.” Mr. Carter—“The Chair had better 
not, unless he takes his coat off.” The Chair did not. 

— “What is sophism?” “To duck a Freshman.” 
“What is the effect when an animal is placed in the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump?” “It immediately 
dies.” “ How do you account for this?” “It dies not 
only from the lack of air in the receiver, but from the 
tendency of the air in the animal itself to blow it up.” 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU | 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


one Me tions, communications, or ow uiries pertaining to the teaching, 
on, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
widened te the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


THOU JEWEL, CONSISTENCY. 
If the wind is in the north, and the barometer rising, 2 and 
2 are 5 unless the weather be cloudy, when they are 3 or 6, ac- 
cording as the accountant is facing the west or east. 
What should we do with an arithmetic in which addition 
opened with the above statement ? 
Is there anything in our text-books just as inconsistent but 
not yet branded as equally irrational ? 
A pound of feathers is heavier than a pound of gold, but an 
ounce of gold is heavier than an ounce of feathers. 112 pounds 
make a 100 weight, etc., etc., ad nauseam. 
Many forget that the tables of our arithmetic only partially 
exhibit the confusion of our weights and measures. Nearly 
every State has a series of statutes on the subject, which con- 
tribute their full share in making bad matters worse. After 
protracted examination by direction of Congress, the Secretary 
of State reported that it was a question whether all these 
labors had not tended more to produce diversity than uniform- 
ity. People living near the boundaries of a State, are con- 
stantly in trouble because of these extra laws on weights and 
measures. A few illustrations will suffice: 24 pounds of dried 
apples are a bushel in Illinois, 25 in Indiana, 28 in Michigan. 
Of barley: 46 in Iowa, 48 in Indiana. Buckwheat: 52 in Illi- 
nois, 40 in Wisconsin, 42 in Michigan, and 50 in Indiana. 
Broom-corn seed: 46 in Indiana, and 30 in Ohio. Corn meal: 
48 in Wisconsin, and 50 in Michigan. Dried peaches: 23 in 
Iowa, 28 in Wisconsin, and 33 in Indiana; while of dried 
peaches pared : AO pounds in Illinois, 33 in Iowa, 28 in Wiscon- 
sin, and 36 in Ohio, make a bushel. Blue-grass seed: 14 in 
Wisconsin, and 10 in Ohio; but of clover-grass seed, 60 in In- 
diana, and 62 in Ohio; while of Hungarian-grass seed: 48 in 
Indiana, and 50 in Ohio; and of millet grass seed: 45 in Iowa, 
and 50 in Ohio, And the end is not yet, for of hemp seed 44 
pounds in Indiana, and 42 in Ohio make a bushel. 36 pounds 
of malt barley in Iowa, 38 in Indiana, and 34in Ohio; while of 
malt rye, 35 pounds in Illinois, 34 in Ohio are a bushel. Min- 
eral coal: 40 in Illinois, and 70 in Indiana. Oats: 33 in Iowa, 
32 in Indiana, 35 in Maine, and 30in Ohio. Onions: 57 in Indi- 
ana, and 56 in Ohio; but of onion tops; 28 in Indiana, and25in 
Ohio. Sweet potatoes: 54in Wisconsin, 50 in Maine, 55 in 
Ohio. Fine salt: 55 in Illinois, 66 in Indiana, 50 in Ohio. 
Turnips: 55 in Indiana, 56 in Ohio. 
So many inconsistencies in the one matter of bushels in 
three or four adjoining States.. A bushel of coal weighs 40 
pounds on the Illinois side of the line, but hand it across that 
line and it is only $9 of a bushel. 
It is quite unnecessary to enlarge upon the absurdity and in- 


— A Dayton Sabbath-school scholar having been 


convenience of such a state of things. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


METHODS OF HOLDING THE PEN. 
To the Editor of The Journat: ; 

‘ Penster,’’ on page 247 of your issue of April 18, advises 
resting the penholder between the first and second fingers, 
“the pen flat-wise to the paper,” saying that “ This relieves 
the muscles of all effort to hold the pen, which is the real 
point of muscular strain and weariness.’’ 

I think he misapprehends the real advantage of this posi- 
tion, which I will call No. 2; the more common position, with 
the holder passing outside, or to the left of the fore-finger, 
being No. 1. I was twenty-five before I ever saw the pen held 
in position No. 2, and was at first much prejudiced against it; 
but having tried it, I found it as good as No. 1, except for ele- 
gant writing; and for a dozen years past have used both posi- 
tions frequently, changing from one to the other half a dozen 
timesaday. The position of the pen “ flat-wise to the paper,” 
in No. 2, makes it difficult, if not impossible, to do the nice 
shading requisite for elegant writing. Position No. 2 does not, 
so easily as No. 1, allow of shaping the letters exclusively with 
the two forefingers and the thumb, and so tends to force the 
use of that movement of the hand and fore-arm in making the 
letters which is absolutely indispensable to easy and rapid pen- 
manship. It is the dependence upon the finger movement, 
and so forcing upon the two forefingers and the thumb the labor 
which ought mainly to be done by the whole hand and fore- 
arm, ‘‘ which is the real point of muscular strain and weari- 
ness,” to multitudes who hold the pen loosely in position No. 
1. I think there can be no doubt that it is the tendency of 
No. 2 to lead to the freer movement of the hand and fore-arm, 
which is the real seeret of its adoption by multitudes of busi- 
ness and professional men, who caring nothing for elegant or 
beautiful, but only for good writing (i. e., that which is plain, 
and can be written rapidly and easily), have found themselves 
able to write somewhat easier by using this position, and so 
have used it without stopping to think why they find it easier. 
But that freer movement can be, and should be taught with 
No. 1; and as this position will give a more perfect control of 
the pen than can ever be attained by No. 2, enabling one to do 
elegant as well as merely good writing, No. 1 alone should be 
taught in school, and the pupil should merely be shown No. 2, 
and told that if, after he has learned to write well with No. 
1, he wishes to use No. 2 for business writing, he can master it 
with a few minutes, or, at most, a few hours’ practice. 

There are several other positions in which the pen can be 
held and very good writing be done; and in writing this article 
I have amused myself with holding my penin no less than ten 
positions besides Nos. 1 and 2, and I think you will testify that 
all of it is perfectly legible. There is no position, however, 
except Nos. 1 and 2, that posseses any special advantages, or 
that I ever use for any considerable time, except as a mere 
matter of amusement. 

Neither in No. 1 nor No. 2, nor any other position, should 
there be any effort to hold the pen; and so long as any person 
wastes his muscular energies in holding or pinching a pen- 
holder, instead of letting it rest loosely between the thumb 
and fingers, so long will that person feel after writing, even but 
a short time, a pain in the wrist and through the back of the 
hand, and will find the two forefingers and the thumb stiff and 
cramped; and whoever suffers in that way can write without 
any pain and soreness and stiffness of fingers and thumb, as 
soon, and not a moment sooner, than he learns to write with- 
out pinching the penholder; or, in other words, as soon as he 
treats a penholder exactly as he does every other tool he handles 
reserving all his strength to move it, and wasting none in hold- 
ing it. WiiiiAM I. MARSHALL. 

Fitchburg, Mass., May 6, 1878. 


A GOOD RESULT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

A lady who is an enthusiastic student, and who had read 
the series of articles on ‘Greek and Latin at Sight,” by Pro- 
fessor White, made a personal application of the following 
paragraph: 

‘‘Wyttenbach says in the preface to his ‘ Eklogai Historikai’ 
that at eighteen he knew no Greek worth mentioning, and that 
dissatisfied with the pro ess which he was making in his 
Studies in general, wit the professors whom he was hearing, 
he determined to go over the ground he had covered again, 
under the guidance of his own feelings. He did so, but at 
first without satisfaction. Presently he chanced upon the 
Memoribilia, and became interested in it. In reading and 
Studying this work he made it a rule never to begin a section 
Without reperusing the preceding one, nor a chapter or book 
without going over the preceding chapter or book a second 
time; and finally, after having finished the work in this man- 
Pi he read the whole again in course. _What was the effect 
this repetition? That after then undertaking Homer, 
all om he found too hard, he returned to Xenophon and read 
mois, Works, except the Memoribilia, four times in four 


_ After reading this, the resolution was formed of going back 
ver some of the ground that had been previously traversed. 
Cesar was taken up again with a fresh interest, and with a 
Purpose to do full justice to him in this reading. Then came 


The request was complied with, and the result was most sat- 


isfactory. It was one of the best readings from a Latin author 
that I ever had the pleasure of listening to. And I am confi- 
dent that if Wyttenbach’s experience were heeded there would 
be a remarkable quickening of interest in classical study. One 
of the greatest hindrances to a successful prosecution of it is, 
that the authors read are, as Wyttenbach found Homer to be, 
too hard, only for the reason that those previously read have 
not been thoroughly mastered. 


R. L. PERKINs. 
Boston,:May 15, 1878. 
Correction.—In the article on “ A Perfect System” (Jour- 


NAL, May 9), for * miscitism”’ read miscitum: an error by 
the compositor. 


R. L. P. 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND. 
** A Reader of Tor JoURNAL” asks our opinion of the pro- 


priety of inviting persons who are not educators to participate 
in the benefits of the American Institute. The policy of the 
Institute has always been to encourage a full attendance at its 
meetings, under the supposition that all who attended would 
have their interest in education increased, and that good would 
come to the cause thereby. The wisdom of this policy has 
been most abundantly proved; and it is now the desire of the 
management to extend the invitation so as to include all who 
are, or are hot, specially interested in educational concerns. 
No injury can come to the Institute, but 
will be liable to accrue: 


the following benefits 
‘ 


1. A larger attendance on the meetings of the Institute. 
2. An increased interest in, and a wider discussion of educa- 


tional questions. 


3. The breaking of the narrow lines of professional and 


technical education. 


4. An increase of the revenues of the American Institute of 


Instruction. 


An invitation is hereby extended to all teachers, friends of 


education, and especially to those who care for none of these 
things, to attend the meeting of the American Institute. 


Tue Epiror. 


A GREAT WASTE.—A BETTER WAY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 


Some of the ends in studying a foreign tongue are its ac- 


quisition as a means of intercourse, a command of its stores, 
culture,‘an accomplishment. 
foreign tongue which is hardly practicable by daily lessons of 
forty minutes. 
to oral dictation, 
more feeble capacities of a class. 
this course without reading a page of the literature of the lan- 
guage. A very few things only can as yet be spoken. 


There is a mode of teaching a 
It isa modified Ollendorff method, restricted 


Practically it seems to be graded to the 
A school year may pass in 


(It is very poor economy to try to teach a language collo- 


quially, when, except for forty minutes daily, the pupils speak 
their mother-tongue. 
fecting very little of value. 
complishment would generally be exceedingly shallow. ) 


Years might pass in this way with ef- 
What the pupil might get of ac- 


THE BETTER WAY. 
If the pupil is taught to read the foreign tongue at the very 


beginning, all the benefits of the study may be gained most 
pleasantly, most rapidly, and without any necessary ultimate 
loss in thoroughness. 


This can be shown best by examples. 
About thirty years ago a class of three ladies began the study 


of German with the use of Adler’s German Reader, and Ad- 
ler’s Ollendorff’s German Grammar. 
like this. 
teacher read slowly and repeatedly the first stanza and inter- 
preted, causing its English to be associated with each word: 


Their first lesson was 
They were directed to open to Der Erlkénig. The 


Wer reitet so spit durch Nacht und Wind ? 
Who rides so late through night and wind ? 


He then repeatedly dictated the text, word by word, to each 


member of the class. Next he had the class open their gram- 
mars to the verb haben, two or three tenses of which he dic- 
tated to them in like manner. 
similar lessons, in a few days the class could pronounce with 
approximate correctness Der Erlkénig and Die Ertheilung der 
Erde, knew the same both by eye and ear, had learned the 
new conjugation and several verbs of the old, and could in- 
flect the article, the adjective, and the nouns of their regular 
lessons; and required no further dictation in translation. At 
a later period the correspondence of letters was taught some- 
what, and thus the class were enabled to recognize many words, 
without.this key strange from their different dialectic form. 


This was the first lesson. By 


During the second or third term of the study, one member 


of the class left it, and a new scholar, who had studied Ger- 
man, joined it. 
they graduated at the end of the fourth term of thirteen weeks 
of their study of German. In these four terms they read 
Adler’s Reader, one or more of Schiller’s plays, the first part 
of Goethe’s Faust, and a part of a novel, besides writing or 
reading almost through Ollendorff’s Exercises, which as mere 
auxiliary work was very useful. The class translations were 


Two were constant members of the class till 
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the following request to the teacher: “ Will you please look | fluent, and in a good degree correct, and idiomatic. The Ger- 
over the second book of Cwsar, and select six of the hardest 
chapters? I would like to come in and read them to you.” 


man exercises were in the main grammatically correct, whether 
they were idiomatic ornot. .At the end of these four terms 
these ladies were able to read by themselves most German au- 
thors, and some without much recourse to a dictionary. 

It may be supposed that these ladies had exceptional aptitude 
for the acquisition of languages, and that during these terms 
they gave themselves chiefly to the study of German. Only 
one had such exceptional aptitude; and those four terms were 
the last at a young ladies’ seminary where the course was se- 
vere,—Butler’s Analogy being one of the studies. I cannot 
now say that they had not previously accomplished some re- 
quired study of those four terms; but if not, German was an 
additional as well as an extra study. They had, however, one 
great advantage: they had completed the entire Latin course, 
except Horace, before they began German, Further, they en- 
joyed the study highly, and worked with a will. 

A graduate had given German, perhaps, somewhat more - 
than the attention it usually receives in college. As prepara- 
tory to understanding it by ear, he had a friend read to him a 
partially familiar German book. He had not been in Ger- 
many many days before he could understand a large part of 
German conversation, or of a German lecture. 

A young man who was chiefly self-taught, and could read at 
sight a French book with considerable readiness, for about a 
fortnight took daily lessons, of an hour, of a native French 
teacher.. The teacher read in Collot’s Dramatic Reader, and 
the pupil read after him. After the lesson was over, the young 
man read aloud that same lesson again and again, almost all 
his working-hours, till his next lesson. He went to Paris, and 
for a time spent every evening at the theatres. In a fortnight 
he was able to understand nearly everything. 

Of those who study foreign languages very few have occasion 
to speak them. It does not pay to learn to speak a foreign 
tongue, unless one needs to useit. In this case, if he reads it 
readily, he can soon learn to understand it by ear, and to 
speak it, so far as may be necessary. Let it be the first en- 
deavor to secure the chief benefits of the study, and its prac- 
tical use can be easily mastered if there shall be occasion. 
But to strive first for the practical use, and to keep this up, when 
probably his mother-tongue will always serve his needs, is too 
much like changing to silver some part of every sum of money 
one receives, and keeping it as a sacred reserve and carrying it 
in one’s pocket, thinking that at some time he may go to 
China. 

Doubtless Professor Sauveur’s success at Plymouth and Am- 
herst favors the view here presented. Presumably a large part 
of his school were able to read French with little recourse to a 
dictionary. A part could already use the language, to some 
extent, in conversation; all could say something in French. 
Thus two by two, and in larger groups, they were able to do 
what they made their business and their recreation, — talk 
French, 

The excellence of a method depends upon its adaptation to 
subjects and circumstances. 1, Dore. 


CHRONOLOGY, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Superintendent Haines, of Blue Mound, IIl., suggests the 
following plan for the teaching of Chronology in historic 
studies: 


EXAMPLES, 
From i? to 
1775 ettlement. 
Periods. Period 4 Revolution. 
1789, —— Constitution. 


Repeated thus: From 1492 to 1607 is called the Discovery 
Period, etc. 

The above should be written, in a neat handwriting, on the 
blackboard, and written and rewritten, repeated over and over 
by the pupil until he is perfectly familiar with it. 

From — to 


Practice writing the above skeleton, supplying the dates and 
periods orally, until firmly fixed in the memory. 
Make the above forms the nucleus around which you would 


group all other facts. 


Periods. Period of 


PERIOD OF DISCOVERIES, 
In 1492 Salyador, 
1493 sabella. 
The great Columbus. south America. 
discoverers. vr Central America. 


1404 or ’97, Cabots,— Cape Breton. 
1499 Vespucci,—America. 

Recited.—In 1492, Columbus discovered San Salvador. 
1493, Columbus founded Isabella, on Hayti Island, etc. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

45. Greenleaf, in the introduction to his arithmetic, says 
Pythagoras arranged the multiplication-table. 

00. The Chinese see a hare in the moon. M. E, D. 


53. “E. A. K.” will find the information he is in search of 


In 


in Spofford’s American Almanac, for 1878, p. 20, A. E, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100}. 

— The Turkish government has commenced a series 
of comprehensive reforms, relating to administration, 
law, finance, and the army. 

— There is a rumor at St. Petersburg that England’ 
is sending 30,000 men to Lake Van, for the purpose of 
threatening Russia in the Caucasus. 

— Russia has borrowed 50,000,000 roubles from 
bankers in Berlin. 

— Russia is getting up a naval force by subscription. 

— Schouvaloff has returned to England from his 
mission to the Czar. The probabilities are that he is 
the bearer of compromise measures which will avert war. 

— The U. 8. House of Representatives has ordered 
an investigation into the alleged election frauds of Flor- 
ida and Louisiana. 

— The American Social Science Association convened 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Monday, May 20. 

— Details of the earthquake in Venezuela, on the 
12th ultimo, state that 300 persons were killed. The 
town of Cua was consumed by fire, and the destruction 
of property in other places was extensive. 

— The famine in China is spreading, and it is esti- 
mated that at least 60,000,000 are suffering more or less 
from its ravages. It is reported that there is an abund- 
ance of food in the country, but an utter lack of trans- 
portation facilities prevents relief being afforded the 
sufferers. 

— The election for member of the House of Com- 
mons, for Oxford University, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the elevation of Gathorne Hardy to the peerage, 
resulted by electing Talbot (Conservative) by a large 
majority. 

— The army appropriation bill, which has been re- 
ported to the House of Representatives, amounts to 
$26,929,671.03. 

— Accounts from various parts of the country show 
that much damage was done to crops by the cold spell. 

— September 1 is the time fixed by the Senate for 
the repeal of the bankrupt law. 

— Mrs. Fletcher Webster is about to rebuild the 
Webster Mansion at Marshfield, Mass., reproducing the 
old edifice. 

— The Legislature of Massachusetts adjourned, after 
a@ session of about four months and a half, 


Tue Norfolk county teachers held a successful con- 
vention last Friday and Saturday. The report of its 
details has not reached us as we go to press. 


THE next semi-annual meeting of the New-England 
Association of School Superintendents will be held in 
Boston, at the School Committee rooms on Mason street, 
on Friday, May 31, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 


Tue twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will be 
held at St. Louis, August 21, 1878. All communica- 
tions as to papers, membership, etc., should be addressed 
to F. W. Putnam, Salem, Mass., and letters relating to 
local arrangements should be addressed to Prof. John 
K. Rees, St. Louis, Mo. 


Presipent Hayes and wife have been invited to 
visit the White Mountains while the American Insti- 
tute holds its sessions there, and his reply will be 
awaited with interest. It is well known that Mrs. 
Hayes and Mrs. Wheeler have engaged rooms at Craw- 
ford’s during a part of July and August, and it will be 
a great good fortune if the visit of President Hayes can 
be secured while the Institute is in session. 


PROVIDENCE boys carry off the honors at Brown 
University this year. Walter G. Webster, son of Jo- 
siah L, Webster, of Providence, a graduate of the high 
school, is the valedictorian. William Gammell, Jr., 
son of Professor Gammell, of Providence, is the saluta- 
torian. Charles E. Bennett, son of James L. Bennett, 
of Providence, also a graduate of the high school, has 
the classical oration. 


Tue centennial of Phillips Academy, Andover, prom- 
ises to be an event of unusual interest and significance. 
The programme announces Rey. Alexander McKenzie, 
of Cambridge, as the orator of the day; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, poet; and Prof. J. W. Churchill, toastmaster. 
The alumni of this institution are among the best 
scholars, educational and business men in the country, 
and the gathering will be one worthy of the history and 
reputation of this noted academy. 


SUPERINTENDENT WICKERSHAM, of Pennsylvania, 
has extended a cordial invitation to the officers of the 
National Teachers’ Association to hold the annual meet- 
ing in 1879, in Philadelphia. It is a matter of very 
general regret that the meeting for 1878 will be omitted, 
and it will be an occasion of great satisfaction to learn 
that the officers are prepared to make amends by a rous- 
ing meeting next year. President Hancock hopes to be 
present at the meeting of the American Institute at 
the White Mountains. 


THE appointment of A. 8. Packard, Jr., of Salem, to 
fill the chair of Natural Science and Geology at Brown 
University, creates much surprise in scientific circles. 
Professor Packard has a good reputation as an ento- 
mologist, and his studies in other departments of zodl- 
ogy have been very creditable to his industry, but he is 
not regarded as at all qualified to instruct in the depart- 
ment of geology ; and it may well be questioned whether 
he can fill other departments of instruction in the nat- 
ural sciences in the university better than they are now 
conducted by Professor Jenks. Professor Packard at 
least is fortunate in securing the appointment. 


Tue Rochester Board of Education has passed a 
resolution reconsidering the action of the last board, 
whereby the Free Academy was reduced to the grade 
of'a grammar school. It is probable that this prompt 
action of the new board will prevent any change in the 
curriculum of the school, as it has existed for years, and 


the spirit of the board reveals the fact that the people 


of Rochester are unwilling to give up their high-school 
privileges, notwithstanding the influence of Bishop 
McQuade, Editor Fitch, and others to the contrary. 
The high schools are self-protecting, in that they create 
a sentiment as well as an intelligence in favor of their 
support, and no amount of foolish argument will con- 
vince the people that they are a superfluity in our 
school system. 


Tue approach of summer and the numerous an- 
nouncements of the educational gatherings, usually held 
during the months of July and August, in the various 
sections of the country, already remind the teachers 
that the long vacation will soon be reached. The ques 
tion arises, How shall it be spent ? In view of the un- 
usual attractions in Europe during the coming summer, 
we presume many will visit the Old World, and attend 
the Exposition in Paris, which opened May 1, and from 
this prolific field of observation garner rich treasures of 
thought, and gain new experience which will be made 
useful in their future work as educators. To many 
“longing hearts” this trans-Atlantic voyage will have 
to be postponed “to a more convenient season.” The 
meagre compensation received by many teachers com- 
pels economy, and forbids the expenditure that this 
tour demands. To those who can afford the journey, 
the opportunity will be one to be improved, and will 
doubtless amply repay them for all it will cost in time 
and money. 

Those who can not go to Europe should go somewhere, 
to recruit, if no farther than to the nearest mountain 
or seashore retreat, where they can throw aside the 
cares of the school-room, abandon the study-table, and 
endeavor to divert the worried mind from the formal 
routine cares and anxieties incident to school-work, and 
strive to recuperate the exhausted physical powers by 
change and rest. Such action is in the interest of true 
economy, which demands that proper recreation which 
health of mind and vigor of body absolutely require 
should be secured. Such an investment pays a large 
dividend, in the increased ability with which mental 
labor can be performed with ease and success. 

One of the main objects of a long vacation, and one 
much needed by teachers for their good, is to be brought 
into more direct contact with the world, and rub off 
the rust which routine life is apt to produce. Constant 
labor and confinement in the same field tends to abridge 
the scope of mind which travel and more general inter- 
course with the world, during the long vacation in sum- 
mer, helps to enlarge. 

The month of July will bring together the leading 
educators in their annual convocations, prominent 
among which will be the great meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, to be held at the White 
Mountains, which promises to combine much of profes- . 
sional profit and healthful pleasure. It will enable 
teachers to interchange experiences upon matters per- 
taining to their life-work, and at the same time place 
them in the best possible position for reviving their 
jaded spirits, and quicken their zest for the “feast of 
reason and flow of soul” that this ptharing of of kindred 
spirits will furnish. 


Tue reélection of Mr. Folsom to the vacant super- 
visorship in Boston has at length been accomplished by 
the union of the Nichols and Folsom factions of the 
School Board. ‘The caucus revealed the fact that more 
political significance attached to Folsom’s election, and 
the requisite thirteen votes were thrown for the thrice-de- 
feated candidate. So far as the final result of the super 
visorship plan goes, it matters little which of the sev- 
eral names before the Board was elected. - The fact that 
first-class men have steadily refused to accept the posi 
tion, although at an increase of salary, is evidence con 
clusive of the estimation in which the office is held 
among educators in and out of New England. The 
School Board has vainly attempted to bolster up its for- 


tunes by the election of such men as Hagar and Stone, 
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but these gentlemen wisely prefer not to be “second at 
Rome.” The dilemma in which the Board has been 
placed for the last three months has been a trying one. 
Not to elect a sixth supervisor, was equivalent to saying 
that five were equal to six, which, though a seeming 
paradox, was a literal fact. To elect one of the defeated 
candidates, while it would have in it the element of con- 
sistency, would stultify the good sense of the Board, and 
bring the supervisorship into a more odious repute be- 
fore the schools and the people. The “ reform element,” 
which defeated Mr. Philbrick in so shameless a manner, 
has at least shown its power in defeating the good sense 
of the Board; and the men who were so willing to yield 
to the demands of the reformers for a new régime in 
supervision, found themselves powerless in the final vote 
by which Mr. Folsom was elected. 

No single act of the School Board of Boston has been 
so severely criticised, or regarded with so great disfavor 
as this. By it the committee has disregarded the best 
interests of the schools, and has insulted the intelli- 
gence of the people. The Board has shown the value 
it places upon the office of supervisors, by the election 
of aman who has not the suitable qualifications for it; 
and the teachers of Boston must accept as their guide 
and educational adviser, one who has abundantly shown 
himself unsuited for school, as well as other service. 
The only method of justifying such an act is drawn from 
mathematics, wherein a cipher is used to give value to 
other more significant figures. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


This is an important question for teachers when making 
their plans to attend the American Institute. We can- 
not answer it in exact detail, but will make a general 
estimate from one or two points, to which each person 
may add the incidentals. For fares from leading cities 
our readers are referred to railroad rates as printed in 
another column. 

Ezxpenses.—Railroad fare from Boston to Fabyan’s 
and return, $7.00; membership to American Institute, 
$1.00; hotel fares per day, gentlemen $2.50, ladies 
$1.50,—four days $6.00 or $10.00; excursions to Mt. 
Washington and other points, as the inclination may 
suggest and the purse allow. Total, $14.00 or $18.00, 
plus excursions. Fare from New York to White Moun- 
tains and return, including membership ticket, $11.00. 
Rates to leading cities South and West will be an- 
nounced in our issue of June 6. 

Persons stopping at the Twin Mountain and Craw- 
ford Houses will be carried to and from Fabyan’s by 
rail, daily, without extra expense. 

We are prepared to furnish an edition of the White- 
Mountain Guide-Book, giving all needed information, 
except the programme. See THe JourNnat of May 16. 
Address F, B. Snow, Esq., 16 Hawley street, Boston. 

Rooms should be engaged at the hotels in advance of 
the meeting. We shall announce the hotels, proprietors, 
and rates in our issue of June 6. 


OBITUARY. 


The death of Miss Catherine E. Beecher removes one 
of the oldest female educators of this country, who for 
more than fifty years has devoted herself with great 
zeal to various departments of educational work. She 
was the oldest of a family of thirteen children, two of 
whom died in infancy. When a young lady she was 
engaged to Professor Fisher, of Yale College, who 
started on a voyage to Europe in a vessel which was 
wrecked on the south coast of Ireland. Professor 
Fisher perished, among other passengers. His death 
was the cause of an entire change in Miss Beecher’s 
life. She gave herself to the good of her sex. Her 
first move was to establish a school at Hartford, Conn., 
in which she was very successful, and many of those 
who were taught by her became themselves teachers. 
When she began to write, and many of her works were 
published, most of them were intended for the benefit 
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of her scholars. In 1832, when her father went to Cin- 
cinnati, she went with him, and established a young 
ladies’ seminary, where with a corps of teachers, among 
them Mrs. Stowe, she did a good work as an educator. 
She became also engaged in a plan for supplying teach- 
ers to go out into the northwest, which was extensive 
in its operations. It furnished female teachers for 
Western schools, and although they did not remain 
teachers long, as most of them married shortly after 
going there, they remained there and became an ele- 
ment in the development and building up of the coun- 
try. Meantime her pen was not idle, and she wrote 
during that time about fifteen books, all concerning fe- 
male education or domesticity. Her disposition was 
elastic and her hope unbounded, and she never became 
discouraged, no matter how difficult the task before her. 
Her religious feelings were strong and intense, and her 
views had been somewhat fluctuating. Some years ago, 
however, she settled down to the Protestant Episcopal 
faith, thus returning to the religion of her mother. 
For years she has been in a very weak condition, phys- 
ically, and her work has been carried on under difficul- 
ties, but marked by an energy of will and an enthusi- 
asm of spirit, which has made it powerful for good. She 
will rank with Miss Willard as a pioneer in woman’s 
education, and as a reformer in all departments of social 
and literary culture. 

Pror. Josep Henry, LL.D., whose death occurred 
in Washington, May 13th, was born in Albany, N. Y., 
Dec, 17, 1797, where he received a common-school edu- 
cation, and after a course of study in the Albany Acad- 
emy, became a professor of mathematics in that insti- 
tution in 1826. In 1827 he began a series of exper- 
iments in electricity, and in the following year published 
an account of various modifications of electro-magnetic 
apparatus. He was the first to prove by actual exper- 
iment that in the transmission of electricity for great 
distances, the power of the battery must be proportioned 
to the length of the conductor. He continued these 
highly important investigations for a number of years, 
and published the results of his inquiries in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science, published by Silliman in 1831, 
in which he pointed out the applicability of electro- 
magnetism to the instantaneous conveyance of intelli- 
gence between distant points, several years before the 
telegraph was brought into practical use by Professor 
Morse. In 1832 he was appointed professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the College of New Jersey at Princeton, 
where he continued his researches. He went to Europe 
in 1837, and visited Professor Wheatstone of Kings 
College, London, to whom he explained his discoveries 
and methods of producing great mechanical effects at a 
distance, such as ringing church-bells one hundred miles 
away by means of the electro-magnet. In 1846 he was 
elected secretary of the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington, which gave him the principal direction of the 
institution. “This position he filled with marked ability 
until the time of his decease. In 1849 he was made 
president of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In 1868 he was elected president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, succeeding the 
lamented Bache, which position he held to the time of 
his death. Since 1871 he has been chairman of the 
Lighthouse Board of the United States, and in this ca 
pacity was actively engaged in its laborious duties. He 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Union College in 1829, and from Harvard in 1851. 
He was widely known among men of science every- 
where, and his death will be mourned by the whole sci- 


entific world. 


— If women could be found with muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel, from such our primary teachers should 
be chosen, for the tasks laid upon them are far too heavy 
for creatures made of flesh and blood and bone of the 
common sort. Few can bear their py in the primary 
departments for any great length of time without fall- 
ing into a state of chronic weariness.— The Pacifie and 
Home Journal, Cal. 


PARTIAL PROGRAMME 
OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION AT FABYAN’S, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Director’s meeting, Monday evening, July 8. 
TuEspDAY, JuLY 9. 

1. President’s Address. 

2. The Reformation in the Teaching of the Ancient and 
Modern Languages, by L. Sauveur, LL.D., of New York. 
Discussion, 

8. School Supervision, by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts. Discussion. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

Addresses by Governor Prescott of New Hampshire, State 
Superintendents Corthell of Maine, Downs of New Hamp- 
shire, Conant of Vermont, Dickinson of Massachusetts, Stock- 
well of Rhode Island, Northrop of Connecticut. 


WEDNESDAY, July 10. 

1. Examinations of Teachers and Schools, by Hon. J. W. 
Corthell of Maine, and D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Massachusetts. 
Discussion. 

2. Visible Speech (illustrated), by Prof. L. A. Butterfield, of 
Massachusetts. 

3. The Higher Education of Women, by W. F. Warren, 
LL.D., of Boston, Mass. Discussion. - 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Mountain Summits and Scenery, by Prof. W. H. Niles, illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. Also the Topography of the White 
Mountains, by Professor Fay. 

THurRspDAY, JULY 11. 

1. Political Education in the Schools, by W. A. Mowry, 
A.M., of Providence, R. I. 

2. Professional Schools for Teachers, by Larkin Dunton, 
principal Normal School, of Boston, Mass. - Discussion. 

THuRSDAY EVENING. 
An Address, by Hon. J. A. Garfield, of Ohio. 


Fripay, JuLyY 12. 
1. The American Method of Teaching, by Hon. E. E. White, 
of Purdue University, Indiana. Discussion. 
2. The Telephone and Phonograph (illustrated), by Prof. E. 
A. Dolbear, of Massachusetts. 
Friday evening, Sucial Reunion at Fabyan’s. 


Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, and others, will give 
Readings at the several sessions of the Institute. Able edu- 
ators have been secured to open the discussions of the papers. 

The daily sessions will extend from 9.00 a. m. to 1.00 p. m., 
and from 7.30 till 10.00 p. m. 

The afternoons will be devoted to mountain excursions 
foot, by rail, or by carriage. Carriages will be furnished 
the hotels at very reasonable rates. 

Excursion rates from various points to the White Mountains 
and return, will be found in another column. Tickets will be 
good from July 6 to August 1,—inclusive. 

Excursions have been planned to all points of interest 
among the White Mountains, including the Franconia and 
Crawford Notches, Mount Washington, Lakes Winnepesaukee, 
and Memphremageg, and Champlain, to Montreal and Quebec, 
and to the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, the rates for 
which are extremely low, and will be announced in an eafly 
issue of THE JOURNAL, and in the White-Mountain Guide. 

Hotel Rates. — Fabyan’s, Crawford's, and Twin Mountain 
Houses, ladies $1.50 per day, gentlemen $2.50 per day. At 
Mount Pleasant and White Mountain Houses, exclusively for 
ladies, $1.00 per day. 

We shall announce prices at other hotels in our issue of 


June 6, 


on 
at 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 

May 7 was the day of election of city, borough, and county 
superintendents. Every county must have a superintendent: 
every town of 7,000 inhabitants, and upwards, may have one 
if the school board so elect. The salaries of the county, until 
this year, were determined, in each county, by the convention 
of directors called to elect a county superintendent. This 
year, just about as the several conventions were to meet, a 
law was passed fixing the salaries of the county superintend- 
ents, based upon the number of schools, length of term, and 
size of territory, with several provisos, among which are: 
That no salary shall be less than $800, and none greater than 
$2,000, unless increased, by vote of convention, from funds be- 
longing to said county. The law will do good in many ways; 


the salary is known, and the only question for the conven- 
tion is to elect the best man for the money, for the term of 
three years. 
In most of the towns having superintendents, re-elections 
seemed to be the rule. Allegheny elected Prof. L. H. Darling, 
of the Pittsburg High School; Titusville, Prof. H. H. Hough, 
of Doylestown; Reading, Superintendent Buehrie, of Allen- 
town; Allentown also elected Mr. Buebrie. Mr. B. onl eure 
ing. The following towns re-elected the t incumbents: 
. 8. Burns; York, 


Pittsburg, Geo. W. Luckey; Harrisburg, 

W. H. Shelley: Williamsport, Samuel Transeau; Pottsville, B. 
F. Patterson; Meadville, S. P. Bates; Corny, V. G. Curtis; 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham; Erie, H. 8. Jones, . 
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GEORGIA. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Yesterday was the day of annual exhibition, or “‘ oral exam- 
ination,”’ of the public schools of Savannah. Each school- 
room was put in its best order; flowers, principally roses, 
abounded on the desks and, in some cases, all about the room. 
The word “‘ Welcome,” in several of the rooms, and in one 
case ‘‘ Happy greeting,” spoke from the walls, while wreaths 
and crosses and hanging-baskets, and festoons of grey moss 
and English ivy and flowers helped make a “ welcome ”’ to the 
visitors. 

The day was a most propitious one; the rain of the previous 
night. had allayed the dust, or sand, the air was fresh and of 
comfortable temperature, averaging 71° through the day; the 
city streets, lined with trees (mostly live-oaks), fresh in their 
summer verdure, extended, like fairy vistas, in parallel rows, 
north, south, east, and west; while the gardens all along the 
ways added to the general charm, being green and lovely with 
bloom, from the pomegranate trees, with their bright red blos- 
soms, to the innumerable varieties of roses, pinks, and other 
flowers. So it seemed a fitting time for parents and friends to 
look in upon the school-room flowering, confining their atten- 
tion to one or two schools in which they have a special interest, 
or going from one to another to take a view of the many. 

The members of the board of education who attend these 
examinations had schools apportioned to them, that each 
might receive especial attention while the efficient superin- 
tendent (accompanied by the representative of the Savannah 
daily Morning News), made the tour of the schools, to the 
satisfaction of teachers and scholars undoubtedly. In all the 
schools the majority of the girls were dressed in white, with 
bright ribbons or flowers, while the boys were in neat array, 
some wearing button-hole bouquets, to mark the festive time 
and the approach of vacation-week. In each school the pro- 
gramme included the regular recitations, and also additional 
exercises of dialogue, recitation, and, in some instances, of 
declamation, composition, and song. There are seven public 
schools in the city, each one inclading all the eight grades 
from lower primary to upper grammar, inclusive. The largest 
** average number belonging”’ to one of these seven districts, 
as given in the last or twelfth annual report of the schools, 
was 449; the smallest number in any one school,—i. e., school- 
building,—was 297. Two of these schools, the Fairlawn (for- 
merly Beach), and West Broad street, are for colored children; 
two, the Cathedral and St. Patrick’s, for Catholics. The 
other white schools are the Chatham Academy school, the 

Brnard street, and the Massie. In the large Chatham Acad- 
emy building, now used for public schools, are also located the 
Girls’ and the Boys’ High Schools. 

THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
was a “center of attraction”’ during the hours of visitation. 
There were recitations in the various studies of the four 
classes, conducted by the principal and his three assistants. 
The studies upon which the A, or senior class were to be ex- 
amined were announced as follows: ‘“‘ Second, third, and 
fourth books of Virgil in Latin; third book of geometry; 


" Jatter half of English literature ; inorganie chemistry; and 


French and German lessons.’”” The French and German 
classes are taught by Dr. Cohen, a distinguished linguist, and 
show commendable work. Mr. Henry Williams, of the Board 
of Education, especially complimented the elocution of the 
recitation and reading of the school. The exhibition of cal- 
isthenics, with rings and dumb-bells, was also an interesting 
feature, and the performance was highly complimented. On 
the table of the principal, for the inspection of visitors, were 
compositions by members of the A and B classes. 
THE BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

The examinations in the Boys’ High School were in history, 
physical geography, Greek, Latin, algebra, chemistry, astron- 
omy, geometry, and trigonometry. These were credited with 
exhibiting ‘‘ remarkable and gratifying proficiency”’; high 
commendation was also accorded to the delivery of declama- 
tions, dialogues, and the debate, the subject of which was, 
“Which of the manly virtues conduces most to success in 
life?’ Specimens of penmanship and mechanical drawing, 
on the blackboards, were also highly praised, 

The Morning News comments on this school: “The recita- 
tions in Greek and Latin were excellent, and reflected great 
credit upon Mr. Train. As we listened to their fluent reading 
of the classics, we could not but regret that many parents are 
so blind to their true interests as to send their boys to schools 
at the North, when equal advantages at less cost, can be ob- 


tained at home. 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


The exercises of the several district schools were, to a cer- 
tain extent, similar to each other, so that a short report of 
a few may give an idea of all. Entering the room of the 
Second Grade of the Massie School, we found the class en- 
gaged in parsing some stanzas from a poem in the Independent 
Fifth Reader. In the line, “ See the rooks returning home,” 
a scholar hesitated at the word ‘returning,’ and there were 
were other instances where the scholars required assist- 
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ance. But other members of the class went through the pars- 
ing of words promptly and well, So this class resembled 
classes in general, in the unequal preparation or proficiency of 
its members. In geography the class recited a short review- 
lesson on the historical geography of the United States. Then 
one of the girls gave a reading, with good inflection and easy 
style. The order here was good, and teacher and pupil seemed 
to be in sympathy, and on good terms with each other. The 
teacher’s manner was quiet and self-controlled; hence such an 
influence was perceptible in the school, and the tones of her 
voice were natural and agreeable. 
THE FIFTH GRADE 

in this school is a pleasant one to visit. The teacher is a lady 
who has long ago had children of her own in the school-room. 
The children here were, with bright faces and eagerly-raised 
hands, answering questions on the map of the United States, 
—on the divisions of States, and about some of the lakes and 
rivers, One little girl bounded Georgia, ‘‘ the State she lives 
in;’’ another tried to tell in what part of the State is Savan- 
nah, but caused a laugh by putting it anywhere but in the 
right place. They decided that Savannah was a seaport, be- 
cause ships from the sea can reach it, though they come sev- 
eral miles up the Savannah river to do so; and that in going 
down the river one would first feel the rocking of the ocean- 
waves in Tybee Roads and not on ‘‘ Tybee Island,’”’ as one 
little fellow, who had probably been there on a picnic excur- 
sion, announced it. These little folks also answered questions 
on the map of Europe. 

In the lowest grade, or room for the youngest scholars, one 
little girl gave a sweet rendering of a baby poem. 

THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 

In the principal’s room of the Cathedral School the scholars 
were doing good work in arithmetic, performing extempore 
examples in plastering and carpeting. 

In one of the lower rooms of the St. Patrick’s sehool, which 
looked very attractive with its white-dressed children, decora- 
tions, and flowers, the little ones were speaking their little 
** pieces,”’ on a dais at the height of the desks, and were draw- 
ing many visitors, who filled the doorways. Afterward these 
little ones filed into the calisthenic-room, and under the di- 
rection of the teacher/of calisthenics for the white schools, 
performed exercises with head, hands, feet, and whole body, 
keeping time beautifully with the music of the organ. 

THE COLORED SCHOOLS 

are in buildings that were formerly private residences. The 
West Broad street school-building has been purchased by a 
gentleman and given for its present use, and is soon to be bet- 
ter fitted for school purposes. As yet, with the exception of a 
few small, hanging boards, these schools are not furnished 
with black-boards, but the pupils perform their “‘ ciphering’’ 
on the yellow walls. 

The first greeting here was the sound of hearty singing from 
one of the rooms. This was followed by singing in another 
room, and the scholars in a third room seemed only to be wait- 
ing for a lull, that they might sing. The singing is a partic- 
ularly interesting feature of this school, and also of the Fair- 
lawn school. 

In the room of the lady-principal of Fairlawn, songs and 
*‘Gospel Hymns”’ are sung with a sweetness and discrimina- 
tion that is pleasing and affecting, and the faces seerfi to show 
an appreciation of the sentiments of the words. 

Recitations in grammar and other studies, and dialogues and 
declamation, in these schools, compared favorably with those 
in the others, and give promise of increasing proficiency. 

Savannah seems to be appreciating the public-school system, 
and the ‘‘ Forest City’’ may yet become noted for her educa- 
tional advantages. SPEs. 

Savannah, Ga., April 26, 1878. 


BEIRUT, SYRIA. 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Since my last letter the public mind has been absorbed in 
the issues of the great struggle of the North, and missionary 
efforts have doubtless been impeded, even in this remote section 
of the empire. However, schools, colleges, and general mission- 
ary instruction have not been interrupted. The cities of the 
coast have maintained good order, and few disturbances have de- 
manded the presence of foreign protection. In the interior the 
removal of restraints from the wandering Bedouin tribes has 
occasioned some anxiety, but only the vagabond and the de- 
serter have surprised the traveler. An excellent guard is 
needed to travel in safety from the sea of Galilee down the 
valley of the Jordan. Quiet has ruled Damascus. 

Within the distinctive circuit of the Syrian mission the past 
year has been one even of enthusiastic encouragement, not- 
withstanding the excitement of war. In January the members 
of the mission held their annual meeting in this city. The 
entire week was of unusual interest and profit. I will em- 
body in a few sentences, a few figures that may give some idea 


of i extent of evangelistic and educational work in this 
coun 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN 8YRIA, 
The number of Protestant schools in Syria is now 184, 341 


teachers, 5,803 boys, 4,782 girls; total, 10,585. 


The number of schools and colleges in Beirit is 93: 30 of 
these schools are Protestant. When we remember that of the 
80,000 souls of this city so few are enrolled under the Protes- 
tant banner, we can take courage in view of the promises of a 
few more years. The Protestants may number about one-hun- 
dredth of the population, yet they have now one-third of the 
schools, and schools that are overflowing and progressive. 

One hundred and sixteen Protestant teachers instruct 3,042 
pupils in this city; 179 non-Protestant teachers instruct 5,884 
pupils, in 63 schools. We have one-third of the schools, and 
more than one-third of the pupils. Surely no discouragement 
should mark our life. 

The Syrian Protestant College has now 103 young men of 
various nationalities. The Female Seminary has 133 young 
ladies, aud the Theological School has a good class of students, 
regularly educated for their profession. These students are 
not a whit behind American in native talent. Of the nine 
journals in Beirit, six are Protestant. 

At the Press 38,200 volumes have been printed during the 
year; 6,042,000 pages of Scripture have been circulated. This 
circulation is wide. The Arabic languages, reaching so from 
Africa to China, is the vehicle of truth. 


ORIENTAL SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Thus far, I have had little opportunity of visiting the schools 
of the Oriental Churches, and other communities. 

There are, as I have said, 63 in all: these are sustained by 
Orthodox Greek, 15; Papal Greeks, 3; Maronites, 10; Jesuits, 
14; Jews, 3: Syriac, 1; Catholic sisters, 6; and Mohamme- 
dans, 11. Of these, the Jesuits present an array of indefatig- 
able energy and power. Their college here is built with the 
most lavish expenditure, and offers attractive advantages that 
render it, in a degree, the rival of Protestant instruction. 
The Jesuits are never out of money: that is one of the peculiar 
characteristics of Catholic enterprise. There are 1,024 boys 
in 14 Jesuit schools in this city. In the Mohammedan schools 
there are 805 boys,—no girls. The Moslems don’t care where 
they are educated! 

An English charitable school is open for Moslem girls, with a 
membership of 196. Moslem women are gradually becoming 
acquainted with their benefactors, and with the hand of char- 
ity they take also of the Bread of Life. The story of the 
cross is always the same glad tidings. Future events, we trust, 
will soon remove all barriers that now so enslave the minds of 
the Mohammedan people. The examples of Mohammedans 
high in station will soon have good results here. 

The Pasha of Aleppo, an intelligent official of Syria, has a son 
at the Protestant college preparing for the course of medicine. 
The young man speaks Turkish, Arabic, and French, and is now 
making headway in English. Mohammedans are found among 
our pupils; I like them exceedingly. Since the outbreak of 
the war considerable recognition has been gained for the Med- 
ical College here. In past years government would not put 
confidence in the enterprise, but persistence and skill have 
conquered the prejudices of fanatical or blinded officials. 

We have just been surprised by the arrival of several thou- 
sand Circassians laden with the spoils of Bulgarian pillage. 
Moslems by religion, they have scattered here some of the 
jewels of the Christian churches. The scenes of carnage and 
plunder, of cruelty and murder through which they have 
passed, clothe them in a garment of unspeakable horror, and 
consign them to some remote corner of the desert. This ele- 
ment is not very delightful at such a time, but they have been 
disarmed and scattered among the plains of Damascus. 

Beirait, Syria, March 25, 1878. J. E. C., JR. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Poison in the Nursery. —The London Lancet gives a re- 
markable case of poisonous violet powder, which has been 
brought to light by an English analyst, who found the almost 
incredible amount of 25 per cent. of white arsenic in its com- 
position. It appears to have caused an epidemic among young 
children, many of whom died from the effects of the arsenical 
poisoning. There is reason to believe that many of the com- 
pounds sold under the name of violet powder contain delete- 
rious ingredients. 

A Hint for Photographers. — An English physician, Dr. 
Thomas Buzzard, who was recently undergoing the usual or- 
deal in a photographer’s gallery, conceived the idea of suggest- 
ing some arrangement for relieving the eyes during the time it 
was necessary to keep them fixed upon a given object. In his | 
own case he found that staring at a certain spot caused his 
vision to become indistinct, and surrounding objects became 
lost as in a thickening mist, whilst as the sitting was pro- 
longed, a feeling of giddiness and even faintness was experi- 
enced. The plan he suggested was to draw upon a piece of 
card, about four inches in diameter, a clock-face, and add the 
usual Roman figures. This card was fixed about 8 feet dis- 
tant, and when the sitting began he fixed his eyes upon the 
figure XII., then upon the I., II,, III., and so on all around 
the clock, shifting his gaze leisurely from one figure to the 
other. The result was the sitting ended without any sense of 
strain, and he seemed to have sat without an effort, 
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It is evident this plan will prevent the staring expression so 
objectionable to most photographs. Various modifications 
can be made, and words and pictures employed, For children 
a disc with a single aperture towards its edge, might be made 
to revolve-in the direction of the hands of a clock. 


Health of St. Petersburg.—Weekly mortality reports are now 
made at St. Petersburg, Russia, and present a terrible com- 
mentary upon the sanitary condition of that city. Making a 
summary of the returns for the first 13 weeks of the present 
year, we find 9,392 deaths are recorded, which, taking the pop- 
ulation at 669,741 persons, was equal to an annual death-rate 
of 56.1 per thousand persons living. Of these 3,761, or 40 per 
cent., resulted from zymotic diseases; this amounted to 22 per 
1,000, while from fever alone it is 13.6. We are so used now to 
look upon an annual death-rate of 1 per thousand from fever, 
in large towns, as undoubted evidence of hygienic neglect, 
that it is difficult to realize what the sanitary condition of a 
city must be which suffers an annual death-rate of 13.6 per 
1,000 from this cause. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


EDUCATION IN SpPAIN.—More than once reference has been 
made, and facts have been stated in the columns of this jour- 
nal, to prove the low condition which Spain holds as to public 
instruction, and the degraded and suffering position of the 
teachers of her public schools, in consequence of the 
criminal neglect of the authorities whose business and 
duty it is to provide for their maintenance. And now it 
would seem as if Spain were going to take another step back- 
ward, in the suppression of her normal schools; those institu- 
tions which are so jealously and carefully fostered in every 
country where public instruction is estimated at its true value. 
During the late festivities at Madrid, upon the occasion of the 
marriage of the king, money was spent ungrudgingly and with- 
out stint. Money is always forthcoming for a bull fight, or any 
popular festivity; but when it is for educational purposes that 
it is required, then the plea of poverty is raised! When will 
Spain learn to appreciate properly the true means of elevating 
and enlightening her people ? 

IraLy.—From the Bulletino Ufficiale of Rome, we get the 
following particulars as to the students in attendance this year 
at the Italian universities. There are 17 under government 
control and support, and 4 which are not thus sustained; and 
the whole number of students in all the faculties at the govern- 
ment universities are 9,161, being an increase of 617 over the 
last year; while in the four universities not supported by gov- 
ernment there are only 203, being 16 less than last year. Na- 
ples takes the lead as to numbers, having 2,648 inscribed, and 
Turin comes second, with 1,435; Rome is fifth on the list, with 
624, while ancient Bologna is seventh, with 551. The faculties 
of jurisprudence and medicine have more than two-thirds of 
the whole number. 


RouMANtIA.—L’ Educateur de Lausanne gives the following 
details, taken from L’ Orient, published at Bucharest, as to the 
schools of Roumania. There are 2,014 rural, and 236 city or 
town primary schools, with 35 secondary schools for boys, and 
10 for girls; 26 establishments for special instruction, and 214 
private ones for both sexes. Jassy and Bucharest, the two 
capitals, have each their university, with 63 professors and 669 
students; being of quite recent foundation. The popular 
schools are attended by 100,000 children. 


Sparin.—A report published by order of the municipality of 
Madrid states that there are in that city 36 municipal schools 
of boys, 37 of girls, 12 of little children, and 8 for adults; 
there are in addition, of brivate schools, 137 for boys, 185 for 
girls, 12 for little children, and 9 for adults, besides 20 special 
schools. In February 9.069 pupils of both sexes were attend- 
ing the municipal schools, while 14,172 went to private insti- 
tutions, 


SwitTzERLAND.—L’ Educateur devotes an article to the life 
and works of Mr. F. Maillard, whose death lately took 
place, very unexpectedly, at Lausanne, M. Maillard had been 
for some time a successful and zealous co-editor of L’ Educa- 
teur, and we associate ourselves with that journal in deploring 
the loss of a laborer so useful and devoted. C. H. G. 

SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 

In traveling through India, recently, Professor Williams, of 
England, was struck with the remarkable skill attained in mul- 
iplication by the native children in the village schools. ‘‘ The 
multiplicand,” he says, “generally ascends to forty, and often 
higher. The whole class, of perhaps a hundred children, re- 
peat their tables together, as if with one voice, the accumu- 
lated force of which rises to a deafening scream. They can 
all multiply by fractions, particularly by %, 12, 14, and 2%, and 
they can multiply 24, 3}, and 4} by the fraction }.”” The pupils 
use no books, but are taught to read or write on the sand or on 
palm-leaves.. 
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MAINE. 


Tur East SoMERSET EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold 
its third annual session, at Harmony Village, on Friday and 
Saturday, May 31, and June 1, 1878, commencing at 9.00 
o'clock a.m. The State superintendent of common schools, 
W. J. Corthell, will be present and assist in the exercises. 
School committees, teachers, and all others interested in edu- 
cation, are expected to attend. Board for all in attendance 
will be furnished free. Wa. McLAvuGuuin, Ch. Ex, Com, 

J. O. Brapsury, Prest. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Dartmouth graduates the largest class this year since 
1843, numbering 75 men. 

— Out of 1,632 pupils in the Manchester schools, 117 are 
short-sighted. 

— We are informed that Mr. H..A. Tolles, a teacher in the 
Nashua High School, has accepted a call to Quincy, Mass. 

— The spring term of the Conant High School, East Jaffrey, 
has been very successful, and much credit is due to Mr. Gar- 
diner, the principal, and to Miss Carrie E. Bigelow, the assist- 
ant; both have proved able and efficient instructors. 

— A large force of men is engaged on the old Livermore 
House, in Ashland, fitting it up for the use of the Episcopal 
school, which is to open in the fall. 

— The Bristol graded school is under the charge of Miss 
Payson in the high, and Miss Calley in the grammar. Misses 
George and Nelson teach the intermediate and primary schools. 

— By the will of the late David R. Leach, Esq., London- 
derry receives $3,000 for a public library, $1,500 to be used in 
the purchase of books, $500 for a building or library-room, 
and the remaining $1,000 to be placed at interest, the income 
to be used in the purchase of new books annually. 

— Death has attacked Dartmouth with serious effect during 
the past year, taking two trustees from the college proper,— Dr. 
Peaslee of- New York city, and Hon. George W. Burleigh of 
Great Falls; the Medical department also loses by same cause, 
Drs, Peaslee and Benj. Crosby. These, with Dr. Nathaniel 
Bouton’s resignation, make five vacancies to be filled next 
commencement. 

— The ninety-fifth annual catalogue of Phillips-Exeter 
Academy for the year 1877-8, gives a total of 224 students, of 
which number 33 are in the senior class, 50 in the middle class, 
76 in the junior class, and 65 in the preparatory class. This 
excellent schoo] is in a most flourishing condition. 

— Miss Paine has resigned her position of principal of Rob- 
inson Female Seminary, at Exeter, and has accepted a situa- 
tion as instructress in mathematics at the Worcester (Mass.) 
High School. Miss Kilham has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Miss Paine, and Miss Kil- 
ham’s place will be supplied by Miss Helen M. Smith, the val- 
edictorian of the class of ’73 of Robinson Female Seminary, 
and also the valedictorian of her class at the Normal School, 
Salem. 


VERMONT. 
— The female superintendent of schools at Craftsbury has 
been deposed, because it was decided that she was ineligible 
on account of sex. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The semi-annual meeting of the school committees and su- 

perintendents of Norfolk county, was held in Mason street, 
Boston, on Saturday, May 11. There was a large attendance 
at the meeting, and the reports and discussions were of the 
most interesting character. After an animated discussion 
concerning the establishment of an institution to which habit- 
ual truants may be sent, it was voted to recommit the question 
to the committee on this subject, in the hope that two or more 
counties might be led to unite in the support of such an insti- 
tution, the number of truants in Norfolk county being too 
few to render it expedient for her to bear the expense alone. 

The convention expressed a unanimous approval of a thor- 
ough supervision, by properly-qualified persons, of all the public 
schools. The committee appointed for that purpose reported a 
course of studies for all the grades of schools below the grammar 
schools. On motion of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., it 
was voted to request the committee to report in print, that the 
course of studies proposed may be examined by the members 
of the association, and criticised. The committee were al- 
lowed more time for framing a course of studies for the gram- 
mar and high schools. 

A resolution was offered recommending that the State regis- 
ters, furnished by the board of education, be so changed as to 
require an account of attendance, based on the average num- 
ber belonging, to be kept; that number to be ascertained each 
school, month, and, in finding it, each scholar absent five con- 
secutive days not to be counted a member after such absence, 
until he returns to the school, The resolution was referred to 


a committee for a future report. 


After the presentation of the reports from the various com- 
mittees appointed at the last meeting, the questions suggested 
by the executive committee, and published in Tur JouRNAL 
of May 2, were discussed. j 

A vote was passed requesting the committees of the towns 
to be prepared to make, at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, a detailed statement of the various methods now in use 
in their schools, of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Nearly fifty members of the school committees of Norfolk 
county were present at this meeting, and among the number 
were many of the most prominent educators of the county. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Thirty-first annual meeting of the Hampden County 
Teachers’ Association was held in Holyoke, commencing Fri- 
day morning, May 10, at 9.00 o’clock. Principal J. G. Scott, 
of the Westfield Normal School, presided. 

The session was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Trask, of 
Holyoke, and after the usual preliminary business, appoint- 
ment of committees, ete., Col. F. W. Parker, of Quincy, 
talked to the teachers about reading and language. Since 
written language is no more complex or difficult than spoken 
language,—the one depending upon form and sight, the other 
upon sound and hearing,—there is no reason why children can- 
not be taught to read and write almost as soon as they talk 
and understand, provided natural methods are employed. Per- 
ception, well trained, and associations judiciously and fre- 
quently repeated, form the basis for both written and spoken 
language. The speaker prefers the object-method, — the old 
original method of Adam, — to any new-fangled a-b-c method. 
When children are taught to read and write as they.learn to 
converse, the lessons will be a pleasure and the work no task. 
He was frequently queationed by teachers, and illustrated the 
steps in his work by forming a class of the convention and 
teaching his pupils. 

He was followed by Messrs. Mayo of Springfield, and Hub- 
bard and Walton of the State Board of Education, who had 
all visited Colonel Parker’s schools, and spoke in the highest 
terms of the results attained by carrying out the system he 
advocates. 

The morning session was then adjourned. 

The discussion of the question, ‘‘ Resolved, that the highest 
interests of public education demand an examination by ex- 
perts, of candidates desiring admission to the teachers’ pro- 
fession,’’ was commenced by Rev. J. W. Harding, of Long- 
meadow. He claimed that the demand for such an examina- 
tion comes from the towns rather than from the cities, since 
in many towns there are no experts to perform the duty. He 
believes the remedy to be the appointment of district superin- 
tendents, whose duties shall be to inspect schools and examine 
and certificate teachers, and that the local school boards should 
have a controlling voice in naming the man. Such an exam- 
ination is in the interest of taxpayers, to avoid outlay which 
does not secure satisfactory return; of young children, too 
often entrusted to incompetent and untrained teachers; and of 
teachers, to sift the profession and render it worthy of the 
name, 

Rev. Charles Hammond, of Munson, considered the old 
New-England township system the best in the world to meet 
our needs, He would not import experts who are familiar 
with systems in the newly-settled Western States or in the. 
despotisms of Europe, to dictate to New-England people. 

The evening lecture, upon “* Telephones and Phonographs,’’ 
by Prof. E. C. Apgar, of Trenton, N. J., was exceedingly in- 
teresting, and drew a crowded house, His statements were 
clear and intelligible, and the illustrations highly-entertaining. 

Saturday morning, the question, ‘‘ How can we best reduce 
the time devoted to Arithmetic,” was discussed by Mr, Judd 
of Holyoke, Miss Cook of Springfield (furnishing papers), 
and Messrs. Stone, Hubbard, Brookings, Stebbins and Col- 
burn of Springfield, and Mr. Heminway of Holyoke. All 
agreed in the necessity of a reduction, and were essentially in 
harmony with the statement of the first essayist, that “ we 
teach prominent truths, and leave side issues alone.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ Should teachers be elected annually,’’ was 
discussed by Mr. Stebbins of Springfield, and Messrs. Stone 
and Hammond. All considered it far better that the teacher 
should have a longer and more secure tenure of office, when 
once tried and found competent. 

The customary resolutions, thanking speakers and others 
who participated in the meeting, railroads for reduced fare, 
etc., were passed, and also the following, offered by a special 
committee on educational publicatiqns: 

Resolved, That we fully recognize the importance, to teach- 
ers, of professional study and reading, and especially of such 


journals as allow a fair and varied discussion of topics of 
special interest, to furnish the current educational intelligence 


of the day. 

Resolved, That we cht¥erfully commend to all teachers and 
educators the NeEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
the Primary TEACHER, and bespeak for both a lib- 


A. P. STonz, 


W. W. 
J. W. Harprne, 


The officers of the preceding year were reélected: J. 8. Scott, 
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— 


of Westfield, president; E. F. Foster, of Springfield, and E. 
L. Hubbard of Springfield, vice-presidents ; L. H. Marvel, of 
Holyoke, secretary ; E. Brookings, of Springfield, treasurer. 

After voting to bold the next annual meeting at Springfield 
the convention adjourned. 


— A regular session of the Boston school committee was 
held on Tuesday, May 14. Mr. William T. Adams, one of the 
committee, oecupied his seat for the first time this year. 
Twelve teachers were confirmed, and eight appointed tem- 
porarily. The duties of supervisors were considered and re- 
ported under several new heads. After ineffectual attempts, 
for several meetings, to elect a sixth supervisor, Mr. Folsom 
was at last elected at this meeting, on the seventh ballot. 

— Miss Mary B. Smith, of Cambridge, has been engaged as 
assistant-teacher at the Manning School, Ipswich. 

— Lynn reduces the salaries of assistant grammar-school 
teachers and primary teachers from $850 to $525. 

— The musical festival of the Stoneham public schools took 
place May 16 and 17. 

— The committee on drawing (Boston) reported that a sav- 
ing of $3,500 could be made by dispensing with the services of 
one instructor, and reducing the time of holding the school 
one month. 

— The anniversary exercises of the School of Oratory took 
place on Wednesday, May 15, at 10.00 o’clock, a. m., at the 
rooms of the school, corner of Beacon and Somerset streets, 
Governor Rice conferring the diplomas. 

— The new school-house at Lancaster, for which $8,000 has 
been appropriated, will be 38 x 40, and two stories in height. 

— Rev. David H. Montgomery has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at West Bridgewater. 

— A careful observer of the present condition of the public 
schools of Northampton, asserts that they are not what they 
would be if the children were not pushed forward so rapidly 
from grade to grade. It is also asserted that many of the 
children attending the out-district schools, where everything 
has to be taught by a single teacher in one room, appear as 
well at the end of their course as the town children who drop 
out of the course before entering the high school. 

— A new course of studies for the Lynn High School is pro- 
posed by the school board. The change from the present mode 
of instruction will be an important one. There will be three 
courses, — English, classical, and collegiate. Students in the 
English course graduate in three years, and four years is re- 
quired for the other courses. The English-course pupils take 
rhetoric or composition (or Latin as one may choose) during 
the first year; French, German, political economy, and botany 
during the second year; English literature, French, German, 
and chemistry during the third year. The graduate may then 
take a fourth year of post-graduate study, if desired. This 
course is especially fitted for those who will cease schooling at 
this point. The classical course of studies includes the greater 
part of the classics, such as would be necessary to a substan- 
tial understanding of the English language and the derivation 
of the same. The study of Greek and ancient history is not 

_ taken up, but these are left to the college course, where a gen- 
eral preparation is made by the student. 

— Among the minor plans for the centennial of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, is the increase of the collection of por- 
traits of patrons, teachers, and pupils. The present collection 
embraces four of the eight principals,—Dr. Pearson, Dr. New- 
man, Dr. Adams, and Dr. Taylor; and six portraits of mem- 
bers of the Phillips family. It has been announced that 
the Eaton family had ready for the centennial, June 6, a fine 
portrait of Mr. Eaton, so long at the head of the English De- 
partment, of which he was also a graduate. Mr. W. M. Hunt 
has recently finished a life-size head of Ebenezer Pemberton, 
LL.D., the second principal, who was in charge of the school 
from 1786 to 1793. It was painted from a small miniature on 
ivory, received from Marshall Shedd, Esq., of Willsboro’, N. Y., 
whose father, Marshall Shedd, was a student in the Academy, 
and subsequently married a daughter of Dr. Pemberton. The 
miniature was taken when Dr. P. was advanced in years (he 
died at 89), and is a fine picture of vigorous, virtuous, vener- 
able, and intellectual old age. The subject was a remarkable 
man, elegant in manners, lofty in character, brilliant in schol- 
arship, and remarkable for pedagogic skill. He used to relate 
with pride that at Princeton College he instructed James 
Madison and Aaron Burr; and at Andover, Presidents Quincy 
and Kirkland of Harvard College. None of his descendants 


survive. The painting is the work of an acknowledged master, 
and will be exhibited in Boston previous to being presented to 
the Academy. Hon. Samuel B. Noyes, of the class of 1840, 
has the matter in charge. -The class of "74 will present a por- 
trait of T. W. Tilton, the seventh principal; and Mrs. Wm. 
Burnet Wright, of Boston, one of her father, Osgood Johnson, 
fifth principal, completing the line down to Mr. Senenedi. The 
Philomothan Society will donate a rait of one of their 
original members, the late Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., LL.D. 


— Secretary Northrop says: “The eye should be early 
trained to measurements, linear, superficial, and cubic. The 
pupil should be able to measure with his eye in inches and 
then in centimeters, the length and width of his several books, 


his slate, penholder, the window-panes, and other common ob- 
jects; and then in feet and centimeters or meters the dimen- 
sions of his desk, seat, the windows, doors, blackboards, the 
floor, and walls; and outside, the length and width of the 
school-house, height of the eaves, ridge-pole, the width of the 
street, dimensions of the school-yard, and the distance from 
the school-house to the leading points of interest in the vicin- 
ity. For these measurements, as in learning all tables, the 
unit should be clearly fixed in mind. The four-cent Franco- 
English foot-rule meeting this demand, should be in the hands 
of every scholar. { 

“Sometime since I heard a class repeat glibly a table of 
figures, giving the height of the mountains of the globe: 
‘Mount Vesuvius 4,000 feet high, Mount Washington 6,000 
feet high, Mount Olympus 8,000, Mount tna 10,000, Mount 
Dana 13,000, Fusi Yama 14,000, Rosa 15,000, Blane 16,000, 
Ararat 17,000, Elbruz 18,000, Cotopaxi and St. Elias 19,000, 
Nevada de Cayambe 20,000, Chimborazo 20,000, and so on up 
to Illampu in the Andes 25,000, and Everest, the highest Hima- 
laya Mountain, 29,000.’ When the long table, containing many 
other names and dimensions, which had been laboriously 
memorized, was accurately repeated, I said to the class, Sup- 
posing you travel due east 5,000 feet on the straight road, pass- 
ing this school-house, where will that distance bring you ? 
The answers were all wide of the mark. One named a house 
in plain sight some 600 feet off, and others suggested the next 
town, six miles distant. The whole class were at sea. The 
tables had given to no one of them a definite conception. 
This class was not peculiar.” 

— Rockville High School will enjoya reunion in June. Dur- 
ing Mr. Turner’s principalship, of eleven years, over 400 young 
men and women were under his instruction. 

— The cost per scholar at Hartford is $16.98; New Haven, 
$17.75 ; New London, $12.34; New Britain, $16.25 ; Middle- 
town, $19.22. 

— Secretary Northrop says that the labor-unions of Connec- 
ticut favor compulsory education. 

— The new class of the Hartford High School numbers 201. 
There were 236 applicants examined, only 35 of whom failed 
to pass. The number of admissions are 78 over last year. 
The following is the number of applicants, admissions, and 
average of standing from each school: 


Appl. Adm, Av. Adm, Av 
West Middle, $8 35 6.1 | South, 63 6.1 
North, .... 8 81 6.8) Brown, .. 18- 16 57 
Arsenal, - 21 16 5.5] NorthEast, . 7 4 6.1 


Washington St, 8 2 4.6] Otherschools, 42 33 


R. R. RATES TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The following rates of fares have been adopted by the rail- 
roads for a portion of New England, and the Middle States. 
The tickets will be good from July 6 to August 1. 


From Boston to Fabyan’s, and return, . $7.00 
Portsmouth, “ “ 7.50 
Ayer Junction ““ within 7.50 
Taunton “ “ 8.50 
“ So. Framingham “ 
“ Mansfield 8.25 
“ Philadelphia “ “ 
“ Washington “ Migs 19.00 
Detroit ti iJ 25.00 


The membership is included only in the fares from New 
York and Philadelphia. Excursionists will ask for tickets to 
attend the American Institute of Instruction. The member- 
ship fee will be paid at the meeting. 


THe SouTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION that met re- 
cently in Atlanta, adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas, Certain measures are now pending before the 
Congress of the United States, which propose to raise, from 
the sale of the public lands, and other sources, a fund to be 
distributed among the several States in the aid of popular edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas, These measures provide that this distribution shal] 
be made for a term of ayer upon the basis of illiteracy, and 
afterward upon the basis of school population; and 

Whereas, The measures refe to do not claim for the na- 
tional government the right to control education in the States, 
but provide, simply, for turning over the fund to be raised to 
the constituted authorities of the several States, to be applied 
under State laws; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention does most heartily approve 
the adoption of some measure of national legislation, which 


will embody the principles set forth in the foregoing preamble. 

Resolved, That the educational wants of the Southern 
States are immediate and pressing; and we would suggest to 
Congress the consideration of the question as to whether it 
might not be best to distribute and apply the entire corpus of 
whatever funds that body, from time to time, may Frau? 93 to 
the immediate relief of these wants. 

Resolved, That as the educational laws of the several States 
represented by us make no discrimination in favor of or 
against any class of citizens; and as those charged with the ad- 
ministration of these laws have endeavored, in the past, to 
have them carried into effect impartially, so do we pledge our- 
selves to use our influence to secure even-handed justice to all 
classes of citizens in the application of any educational funds 
provided by the national government. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SInGLE Entry BooxkeEepine explained in five sets of 
books; being the single entry part of an inductive and prac- 
tical treatise on Bookkeeping by single and double entry. 
Elementary, High-School, and Counting-House editions; 
revised and enlarged. By Samuel W. Crittenden, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and for many years Principal of Critten- 
den’s Philadelphia Commercial College; author of Book- 
keeping by Single and Double Entry, etc. Philadelphia: W. 
S. Fortescue & Co. Price 75 cents. 


This treatise supplies the common-school teacher, at length, 
with a text-book suited to the wants of common business life. 
It contains a complete exposition of book-keeping by single 
entry, which is adapted to the capacity of the younger students 
in our public schools, who need to understand the simpler 
forms of accounts when they leave school to become farmers 
and mechanics. Every boy and girl in our American schools 
should be able to keep simple business accounts when they 
enter upon the duties of practical life, and this first book of 
Crittenden’s is admirably suited to furnish the information and 
practice required. It is printed in two colors, showing the rul- 
ings as they usually appear in books of account. Important in- 
structions on the forms of business papers, including foreign 
bills, sets of exchange, collateral notes, protests, ete.; also . 
forms of bills of lading, invoice, account current, receipts, 
letters, etc. We heartily commend this series to the teachers of 
the country, and ask them to examine No. I., with special ref- 
erence to use in the grammar schools, which are the common 


people’s colleges. 


|}THe NorMAL HienerR ARITHMETIC, designed for Common 


Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, etc. 
By Edward Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., principal and professor of 
athematics in Pennsylvania State Normal School; author 
of Philosophy of Arithmetic, Normal Series of Arithmetics, 
Normal Algebra, Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, etc. 
Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. Price $1.25. 


This is a comprehensive and carefully-prepared treatise of 
over 500 pages, and is a scientific, practical work on the science 
of numbers, suited to the higher grades of schovls. The logi- 
cal relations of the science are presented clearly, and the rules 
and definitions are brief, accurate, and comprehensive. The 
author is one of the leading educators and mathematicians of 
our country, and thus states his purpose in preparing this able 
book: ‘* The object has been to represent the processes and 
methods used in all the leading forms of business, so that a 
pupil trained in these general methods shall be able to apply 
his knowledge readily to any particularform. In this manner 
the young man goes out into the business world, not an imita- 
tive parrot, capable only of following a particular routine, but 
an intelligent person, with ability to adopt or originate any 
process that may be regarded as best for the special case which 
arises.” We advise every teacher in the higher schools to ex- 
amine this book for himself. 


CLARKE’sS REED-ORGAN MeEtopres. A Collection of Popu- 
lar Music, transcribed and arranged expressly for reed or- 
gens. By William H. Clarke. Published by Oliver Ditson 

Co. Price, in boards, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 


This is a fresh collection, and contains many pieces not pre- 
viously heard in this country. There are about 200 pages and 
about 120 pieces, all in true “‘ Reed-Organ ”’ style,—a style so 
strictly adhered to, that the pieces cannot, with any ease, be 
played on a pianoforte. Messrs. O. Ditson & Co. are rapidly 
becoming the great American music publishers, and we do not 
believe any house in the world furnishes more music of better 
quality and variety. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. By M. M. Fisher, 
professor of Latin in the University of the State of Mis- 
souri. St. Louis: Presbyterian Publishing Company; 1878. 
As the time is now drawing very near when the subject of 

Latin pronunciation will, we trust, be fully discussed by many 

of the best scholars of America aud England assembled in Con- 

ference, it is unnecessary for us to give in detail the arguments 
of Professor Fisher in favor of the retention of the English 
pronunciation by English-speaking Latinists. We are bound 
to admit, however, that his pamphlet affords ample proofs of 
his sound scholarship, and certainly presents the strongest 

‘case’? we have yet seen against the new, and in favor of 

the old (English) system. 

The St. Louis Daily Times of the 6th inst., in an interesting 
article upon the Missouri University and its professors, has this 
reference to the Rev. Professor Fisher; “‘ The Latin chair is 
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filled by M. M. Fisher, A.M., D.D, All things considered, 
Prosessor Fisher has no superior in the Latin class-room on 
this continent. This is the verdict of every student taught by 
him, as well as the deliberate opinion of all scholars who hear 
the recitations of his pupils. He has recently published a 
little work on The Three Pronunciations of Latin, which is 
logical throughout, is masterly and exhaustive in treatment, 
and will be an enduring monument to his powers of correct 
reasoning, his scholarship, and splendid attainments in his 
chosen field. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICS, Pure and Applied. 
Editor-in-Chief, J. J. Sylvester, LL.D., F.R.S., Cor. Mem. 
Inst. of France; associate-editor in charge, William E. Story, 
Ph.D., Leipsic; with the co-operation of Benjamin Pierce, 
LL.D., F.R.S., professor of Mathematics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, in Mechanics; Simon Neweomb, LL.D., F. R. S., 
Cor. Mem, Inst. of France, Supt. of the Amer. Ephemeris, 
in Astronomy; and St. A. Rowland, C. E.,in Physics. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity,—Vol. L., No.1. Baltimore: Printed for the editors by 
John Murphy & Co. New York: B. Westerman & Co. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. Philadelphia: Fevree & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co.; 1878. Price 50 cents. 

This is the first issue of a journal which is desigried to sup- 
ply the want of amedium of communication between eminent 
mathematicians, American and foreign. Its primary object is 
the publication of original investigations, in addition to which 
will be inserted, from time to time, concise abstracts of sub- 
jects to which special interest may be attached, critical and bib- 
liographical notices and reviews of the most important recent 
mathematical publications will be given, in order that the real 
character of books may be known to students. The contents 
of the first number are: “‘ Note on a Class of Transformations 
which Sufaces may undergo in Space of more than Three Di- 
mensions,” by Simon Newcomb ; “ Researches in the Lunar 
Theory,” —L., by G. W. Hill, Nyack Turnpike, N. Y.; ‘‘ The 
Theorem of Three Moments,” by Henry T. Eddy, University 
of Cincinnati; ‘Solution of the Irreducible Case,’’ by Guido 
Wuchold, Zittau, Saxony; ‘‘ Desiderata and Suggestions,” by 
Professor Cayley, Cambridge, England; ‘‘ No. 1,—The Theory 
of Groups: Note on the Theory of Electric Absorption,”’ by H. 
A. Rowland; ‘‘ Exposizione del Metodo dei Minimi Quadrati, 
Per Annibale Ferrero, Tenente Colonello di Stato Maggiore, 
etc., Firenze, 1876,’’ by Charles S. Pierce, N. Y.; “‘On an Ap- 
plication of the New Atomic Theory of the Grapical Represen- 
tation of the Invariants and Covariants of Binary Quantics, — 
with three Appendices and an accompanying plate (plate 1.), by 
J. J. Sylvester; Appendix 1, On Differentiants Expressed in 
Terms of the Differences of the Roots of their Parent Quan- 
tics. Appendix 2, On M. Hermite’s Law of Reciprocity. 

This is the first attempt in this country to publish a journal 
in the interest of students and professors of the higher mathe- 
matics, and, while its circulation will necessarily be limited, it 
will be a valuable gain to this department of education. The 
character of the first number fully justifies its claim as a jour- 
nal of original investigation, and the names of the subscribers 
to the work show the presence in America of an appreciative 
brotherhood of kindred minds in mathematical studies. 


THE MAN IN BuAck: A Novel. Ry. G. P. R. James, au- 
thor of The Cavalier, Mary of Burgundy, ete. One volume, 
paper cover. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Company. 
Price 75 cents. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


BIoLoey. Charles Letourneau. Translated by Wil- 
liam Maccall. London: Chapman & Hall; Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. ; 1878. 12mo pp. viii, 480. 


This is professedly an attempt to present, in a popular form, 
the modern results of the scientific study of the growth of 
plants and animals. The first chapter briefly describes the 
new chemical philosophy; the second draws the distinction be- 
tween organized and unorganized matter; the third takes up 
the chemistry of plants and animals; and the fourth attempts 
a definition of life, —which definition, by the way, amounts 
merely to a very poor description, as all other definitions of 
life have done. These four chapters are merely introductory, 
and occupy 34 pages. The remainder of the book is taken up 
with a more detailed view of botany and zéology in their ana- 
tomical and physiological aspect. The author is apparently a 
thoroughly learned man, and if he errs in his statement of 
facts, it will in general require thorough knowledge to refute 
the error. An ordinary reader must, however, suspect him of 
fallibility on reading, p. 333, that we know that seeds can ger- 
minate after thousands of year’s; on p. 331, that the pollen 
particle always penetrates into the ovule; on p. 273, that the 
weight of evidence is in favor of the spontaneous genesis of 
cells; on p. 414, that imagination is powerless to recall sensations 
of touch, taste, and smell, We will offset against these, the 
opinions expressed in Gray’s botanical writings, that the mum- 
my-seed stories are untrustworthy ; that the pollen particle pene- 
trates to, but not into, the ovule; the strong assertions of Tyn- 
dall, that spontaneous generation of plants is without evidence; 
the strong assertions of Virchon, that the spontaneous gen- 
eration of cells is equally untrustworthy; the familiar experi- 
ence of every one, that the imagination of pain, aroused by 
the description of a painful wound (a splinter under the nail, 
for example), will produce actual pain. 

A much more important defect than occasional errors of fact, 
is found in the English, which is simply abominable. New 
words are freely coined, obsolete words revived, French words 
and idioms retained, without the slightest necessity, although 
the translator frequently adds a note of apology for some of 
his more harmless offenses of this kind. If this book is to 
popularize biology in this country, it must be retranslated; the 
American public will never receive into popular favor a book 
containing such unintelligible phrases as these: ‘‘The result, 
wherever we make fire figure is truly,’’ etc., p. 470; “ Sensa- 
tion grows like the logarithm of the excitation,’ p. 439; 
‘* Guinea pigs make cold rapidly in ice,’”’ p. 447; ‘* The time of 
hydrotation with evolvement or of their dehydrotation with 
combination,”’ p. 455; etc., ad infinitum et ad nauseum. Other 
defects in the translation and proof-reading appear in the meas- 
urements, in which periods of numeration are separated by 
commas, and commas are also used for the decimal-point; 
metric and centigrade measure are sometimes left unexplained, 
and sometimes explained incorrectly, as on p. 63 we are sol- 
emnly told that a French gramme is nearly 19 grains English!! 
and p. 120, that the meter is 39.33 inches!! while on p. 255 we 
have the very peculiar statement that “‘ deci as a prefix means 
tenth; centi, hundreth,” etc., when the ‘‘ unitis progressively 
fractioned’’; ‘‘ deca, asa prefix, means tenth,”’ etc., when the 
‘unit is progressively augmented.”’ 

The philosophy of Dr. Letourneau is curiously pantheistic, 
in a materialistic way. He maintains that life, including con- 
scious thought, is simply a peculiar chemical play of atoms, in 
which the attraction is feeble, so that the body is in an unstable 
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chemical state; but he fails to give any hint of # method by 
which, on such a theory, we can explain the persistence of defi- 
nite types of organic form, through tens of thousands of years, 
absolutely without sensible variation; and of more general types 
through even millions of years. The universe is to him, p. 470, 
‘“* a single extended substance, veritable Proteus, flowing into 
an infinity of combinations.” ‘‘ Thought is assuredly a prop- 
erty of the nervous cells,’’ p. 431. 

The reasons assigned for these absurd conclusions are inge- 
niously worded, but they amount only to those given by Comte, 
in his Cours de Philosophie Positif. ‘‘ All the phenomena of 
consciousness have their seat in the nervous cells.”’ And the 
phenomenal activity of the nervous cells is dependent on a 
proper temperature, proper pressure maintained by posture of 
body, proper hygrometric state, proper food, ete Dr. Letour- 
neau speaks in sundry places with contempt of psychologists 
and metaphysicians; but this line of argument to disprove the 
existence of asoul, and of God, does not show that he is qual- 
ified to judge of the weight of argument, or opinions, Put 
his argument into a condensed form,—what is it ? Conscious- 
ness is proved to exist only in those animals who have nervous 
cells, and who are in favorable conditions for health. There- 
fore conscious thought is a property of those cells, — a mere 
mode of motion in their molecules. There is the argument ; 
and one would suppose that no person could be so dull as not 
to see that it is, as an argument, absolutely worthless. All the 
world knew, centuries ago, that animals with brains alone gave 
decisive evidence of intelligence; but this did not prove that 
brains were in themselves intelligent. The great gulf between 
our self-conscious thought and the brute force of matter, is 
not easily bridged; and it is not destroyed by, ostrich-like, hid- 
ing one’s eyes from it. 

Dr. Letourneau’s error begins, apparently, in his neglect of 
geometry; in his ignoring the question of organic forms. He 
views an organized being, p. 17, as “* a colloidal body holding 
in solution crystalloidal bodies,’’ and thinks, p. 35, it may be 
** without structure, amorphous,’’ Ile does, not, apparently, 
perceive that his amorphous colloidal body obeys geometric 
law more wonderfully than the most delicate crystal, and that 
neither he, nor any of the numerous sects of the materialistic 
and pantheistic school of thought, have ever allowed due weight 
to the great science of analytical morphology. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Monthly Review of Current Literature is something 
new, from Philadelphia. It is not first-class, either in charac- 
ter or appearance. 


— D. Appleton & Co. have now in press, and will issue soon, 
awork entitled Principles and Practice of Teaching, by James 
Johonnot, containing the following chapters: I. What is Edu- 
cation ? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Development, 
and the Methods most conducive to Normal Growth. III. 
Objective Teaching: its Methods, Aims, and Pringiples. IV. 
Subjective Teaching: its Aims and Place in the Course of In- 
struction. V. Object-Lessons: their Value and Limitations. 
VI. Relative Value of the Different Studies in a Course of 
Instruction. VII. Pestalozzi, and his Contributions to Educa- 
tional Science. VIII. Froebel and the Kindergarten, IX. 
Agassiz; and Science in its Relation to Teaching. X. Con- 
trasted Systems of Education. XI. Physical Culture. XII. 
Esthetic Culture. XIII. Moral Culture. XIV. A Course of 
Study. XV. Country Schools. This will bea valuable work 


for teachers. Professor Johonnot is one of our best educators. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


ee SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


BY — 


E. RB. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In compliance with several applications recently made 
to him by Teachers in various parts of the States, the 
subscriber begs to state that he has resolved to receive 
during the Summer vacation some small classes of 
Teachers and others desirous of acquiring or ye 
a knowledge of LATIN and GREEK. He will have 
the assistance of able teachers of Modern Languages 
and Science, j 

Each class will be so small as to admit of each mem- 
ber’s receiving fair personal attention. 

The “NATURAL METHOD ” of teaching Greek and 
Latin has been successfully practiced for more than 

actlity of reading in each language, before en 
tering on the study of 

One of the classes will be for beginners in GREEK. 
olan hours daily will be reserved for strictly private 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, 1878. 166 k 


LECTURE COMMITTEES. 
S T. 

lege, has arranged for 
The Charles Dickens Readings; Four Geruing 


Stories of the 
great Novelist, with personations an 


I. OF LITTLE EM’LY. (From David 


. A CHRISTMAS CAROL (1x Four STAVES). 
STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. 


IV. (1 
RIGOLD: A Story or a CHEAP 
JACK, 2) MR. Bos SAWYER’S PARTY. 


terms at 
ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


NEW- ENGLAND | BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
TREET. STON. 
For circular or information, ess F. B, SNOW. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and 
Professor of Elocution and English Literature, Titinois 
College. e school is designed especially for those 
who wish to fit themselves for 

Professional Teachers of Elecution and 

Dramatic Readers. 
Special Classes for Cle en and others. 

Send for Circulars sho what can be done. 160tf 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT 
NATURAL SINGING. 
in tamps. Address 
JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Enclose 25 cents 
169 1 


ATIONAL SCHOOL 


N. Or 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Summer term opens July 8th. Special 
Teachers. Send for catalogue and circular of _— 
Summer Course. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., st. 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

Special advantages given du ring and Summer 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 


Daily private lessons for $25,in July, WALTER 
25 K. Foes, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 165 m 


efor, Blow SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


60c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
w K. FOBES 149A Tremont St. Boston. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully Paes mare to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Professors of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
es, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy s 

Address 


uden and tuities. 
Pro E. FAY 
151 zz 


College hin, 
“GOOD TIMES,” 


An original monthly magazines of Declamations, Dia- 
logues, Recitation, &c., for Schools, Societies, &c., &e. 
$1.00 per year’; mes numbers, 15 cents. Address 


W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
164 16 Hawley Street, 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 

reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
Fife Schools. Copies of recent examination Sa 
will be sent on application. (102tf) W.N.EA \. 


DRAWIN @ INt STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel - 
Glasses, Opera and Field ‘Glasses, Entomological Ping 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on ees. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & 


Address 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER.  - 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 ear ; Single numbers, 
15 cents. Address BICKNELL, Publisher, 
166 16 Ha’ Street, Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF. EDUCATION. 


LATE 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of retail price. 


State name and date of paper and page 


h tice appears. Address, Publisher of N. 5B. Journal, National Journal, 
Famers iin nal Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


D. Appleton & C 
Greek Literature, Flexible. - - - - Jebb. . Appleton 0. 
Studio, Field, and Gallery. - Rollin. 1 50 
Earnest Appeal to Moody. - - - - - Author’s Pub. Co. 10 
For Each Other. Pap.andecl. - - - - G. W. Carleton & Co. 1 00; 1 50 
Birds of a Feather. p.andecl. - - - - Sothern. $ 100; 1 50 
Deceivers Ever. Paper. ~ 7 - - > Cameron. Harper & Brothers. 30 
Less Black than we're Painted. Paper. - - - Payn. « 35 
The Prayer-Meeting and its Improvement. - - Thompson. W. G. Holmes. 1 00 
Odds and Ends. - - - - - - - Beers. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 25 
Earthly Suffering. - - - - - - Boardman. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 2 00 
Silas Letters. e - - - - - Silas Long. 25 
Corporal Bruce. - Perry. A. K. Loring. 50 
Questions on Anatomy, &c. New edition. - - - Ford. Cc. L. Ford. 1 00 
Single-entry Bookkeeping Explained. New edition. Crittenden. W. 8. Fortescue & Co. 75 
General Catalogue of Choice Rooks. Paper. - - Robt. Clarke & Co. 25 
Mysterious Rhymes and Poems. Paper. - - Terpening. C. W. Terpening, 1 50 
The Star Book for Ministers. Morocco, flexible. - Hiscox. U. D. Ward. 1 00 
Industrial Chemistry. - - - - 7 Paul. John Wiley & Sons, 10 00 
Rectal Medication. - - . - - - Bodenhamer. William Wood & Co. 1 00 
On Defects of Vision. 8vo, 145 pp., cloth. - - Robt. B. Carter. Maemillan & Co. 2 50 
The American Episcopate. - - - - - Rev. H.G. Batterson, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 2 00 
Memories of our Great Towns. 8vo,cloth. - - Dr. John Doran. Scribner, Welford & A. 5 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE cordially invite the attention of our 
readers to the announcement (on the first 
page) of Mrs. Randall-Diehl’s Seventh Annual 
Seaside Class in Elocution, Reading, and Dra- 
matic Action, to be formed at Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, on the 16th of July, and continue 
two terms, until Sept. 4. This furnishes one 
of the finest opportunities to combine study 
and recreation at a delightful seaside resort. 
Sea Cliff is only twenty-eight miles from New 
York City, and is a healthful and beautiful 
location. ‘‘Locust Grove”’ is the summer home 
of one of the most gifted teachers of elocution 
in America. Mrs. Diehl has had such success 
in her permanent school, at 35 Union Square, 
as warrants our hearty endorsement. She is 
the editor and publisher of the Quarterly Elo- 
cutionist, which has become a standard work 
for American teachers, 


Tue National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory, 1481 Chestnut, St. Philadel., J. W. Shoe- 
maker, president, will hold the fifth annual com- 
mencement June 8, and the programme will 
consist of an honorary oration before the Cice- 
ronian Literary Society, by Chas. F. Warwick, 
Esq. On Sunday evening, June 9, Rev. H. W. 
Warren, D.D., will deliver the baccalaureate 
address; on Monday, the “ opening contest’’ 
for prizes on commencement day; on Tuesday 
the commencement oration will be given by 
Wallace Bruce, Esq., and the exercises will 
conclude on Wednesday with the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association. The- 
summer term of this popular school will open 
July 8 The success of this institution is a 
glory to the city of Philadelphia, which has 
now a truly national character, and is widely 
patronized in all sections of the country. 


Our musical readers will notice with pleas- 
ure the announcement of the New-York Con- 
servatory of Music, in our columns of this 
week. This institution has been in successful 
operation for many years. The corps of pro- 
fessors numbers over forty of the ablest in the 
country. Combined with this superior school 
of music is a department of art, under the con- 
trol of a lady, who has few superiors as an 
artist, in America, and who knows how to 
teach. For further particulars, address New- 
York Conservatory of Music, No. 5 East Four- 
teeh street, New York City. All music stu- 
dents will do well to examine the course of cul- 
ture in this metropolitan school. 


TEACHERS and others in search of a country 
home during the long summer vacation, are 
invited to notice the advértisement of T. D. 
Foss, of the Dexter House, Tilton, N. H., in 
our issue of this week. 


Tue New York Physical and Optical Co. is | visitors. 


now ready to fill orders for Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, at their new rooms, 27 
Great Jones street, New York. They have 
unrivaled facilities for the manufacture of sci- 
entific instruments of every description, in- 
cluding apparatus for the demonstration of the 
laws of Physics, Optical Instruments of all 
kinds, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns, and 


Slides for same,—in short, all instruments of 
a scientific nature. Their catalogue is issued 
in three parts, and any part will be furnished 
on receipt of three-cent stamp. Correspond- 
ence will receive prompt attention, and esti- 
mates will be given, when desired. 


TuoseE of our readers who have an interest 
in Telegraph and Electrical Apparatus and ma- 
terials will find an advertisement of Jesse H. 
Bunnell, 112 Liberty street, New York, who 
may have just what they want. 


HAPPY for nervous sufferers, and those who 
havebeen d , dru; and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co,, New York City. 126 zz 


Any Second-hand Schoo!-Book ‘* Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. S. CLARE, 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MI OOKS. 


SCELLANEOUS B 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupEents anp Common ScHOOLs. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students, Complete sets, cons yf 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
It various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
1191 Breadway, New Work. 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HoME ON THE HILLSIDE, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to rest and recuperate. It is a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 
persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they cau get at OUR HOME. We could refer toa great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 
High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to OuR 
Home and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write to me and ask for information about the 
institution, and at t'se cost of a three-cent postage stamp, 
to pre-pay answer, it wil) be given to youin full and 
cheerfully. 

Yours truly, 
164 tf JA Cc. JACKSON. 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefully 4 
red from the best Genesee Wheat, and under ° 
ACKSON’S personal inspection, are specialties at “ OUR 
Home,” and have given the highest satisfaction to 
These articles may be obtained of 
SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 


274 State Street, Boston, 


INSTRUCTION 


Will be given by R. F. LEIGHTON, Pu.D., to a few 
students who wish to prepare in a short time for the 
American or German Universities. Instruction con- 
veyed through the German language, if desired. 


To Teachers. 

I would like to make arrangements with Teachers for 
private instruction or a few lectures on Roman His- 
tory, Topography, and Latin Orthography, — giving the 
results of the latest investigations of Professors LANGE 


and VoreT, in history; of the recent excavations at 
Rome, in topography; and of Professors BRAMBACH 


aud RITSCHL, in ortho hy. 
Address Re LEIGHTON, Pu.D., 
169 tf * Gloucester, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


INCKNEY’S U.S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those haying children 
educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 

free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent yo 

To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 

of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 

Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 

year opened . Entrance examinations Sept. 
9. In resources the best in the ge Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes, «dress the ans yal 
R. D. PATTEN. 

Com- 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. 
B inencoment, 34 Wednesday in June; next session be- 
pt. 20. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GREGoryY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTs. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Geo. F. MAGowun, D.D, 


or catalogue apply to Rev. W. DoUGLAs, 


PREPARATORY. 


Ae ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adama. boys for College in the 
most thorough manner, AddressW. KR. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments. 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine. ” 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues'address J. T. EDWARDS, D.D., Prine. 8222 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 a 


(7 Boarding’ SEMINARY, A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
rcatalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Establish 


ys for College or for the Scientific School. 
logues address BENJ. F. Mrs, A.M., Princi 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
Mass. C. B, METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


Me VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
c 


Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. are for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Pre 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLOws, A.M., Principal. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The University has now the following de rtments in 

i) tion: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 

LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 

Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor, 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample forall 
requirements of a liberal education. 
3000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, lar course two years. 
Viet uate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 

PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H. CocuRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Maas. Fits stu 
dents for Mass, Inst. of Technology, and other 
ientitic Schools. L, 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


Worcks TER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped, Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Wsi NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 5122 


IARNER'S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal, 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue vor information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


M***- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER S»itTn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address H, Principal. 55 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Jectures.—Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


rtment of Dartmouth lege. Prof. 
. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
4 Col Address 


Af ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ions June 3 and 4. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Pex. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in Agee and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENToN. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


__FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 


est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


GE TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ge SEMINARY for Young Women. -Auburn- 

dale, Mass. A of excellent advantages. 

Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
Beautiful 


Maze WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


VIDENCE, R. I. 
gular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Cireular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 


Fer NORMAL SCHOOL, 


STATE N SCHOOL, 


or Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies onl 
‘0 


or ies 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAININ G-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878 German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 22 


E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 


8 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow, 


163 m Sole Agents for New-England. TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 
Ki nd 30 cts. for 25 Cards, Envelopes in- ir ane COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
rrespo ence cluded (by mail 35 cents); or $1.00 information and new calendar for 1877, apply 
CARDS 100 (by mail $1.20). ARD & | Miss Apa L. Howanrp, President. 

. AY, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


‘HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 


F 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture e Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M., at Educational Parlor and or 


eneral Depot f 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Publishers. 


Pre Bone Puablice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parve: Much in little space. 


Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond, 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS, 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 


—AND — 
New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


ELLSWORTH, PUBLISHER, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 
147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
pre} to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 


sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Heeder mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catal sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
‘Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., ; 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 2z 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


810 Walnut Philadelphia. 
Carey’s Manual of Secial Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Econemy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 

ilsen’s Political Economy, 1.50 


Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 


Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION,. .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, ‘“ “ 1,25 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June. 
The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 
Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 
Warren’s Manual of Elecation, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. 1 price 50 cts. 
Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 
Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 
W. Ss. FORTESCUE & €O. 
166 tf 811 Arch Street, PHILADELP ° 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA Cocke. It will be 12mo in size ; about 
428 pages. 

Send for Catalogue. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


jg A BOOK EVERY AMERICAN EDU- 
CATOR SHOULD READ. 


THE FREE- SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


An Englishman's View of the American 
System of Elementary Education. 

An Able and Comprehensive Exhibit of 
our Schools from his Standpoint. 
Price $1.75; by Mail, $2.00. 

For sale by 


149 zz 


WILLARD SMALL, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ti Particular attention paid to supplying Teachers 
and Libraries with best Books: 168 tf 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 Bast 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
Our First Menarer ‘1000 Th, $5.00 

ears. | vol, . 
All Reund the Werld. 606 pp. | 1000 us., 5.00 
pp.» 3.75 
. 1000 Tilus., 4.00 


Life of Charles Summer. 
Jesus. B . C.F. 
C.F. 8vo, 700 pp. IIl., 4.00 


Wonders ef the Werld. 500 P 
of the Presidents. From 


Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


English, French, and American 
Papers, in great variety. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NOW READY. 
MRS. H. B. STOWH’S NEW NOVEL! 


POGANUC PEOPLE: 


Their Loves and Lives. 
With Illustrations by Fredericks and White. 
New and handsome cover design. Cleth $1.50. 


MRS. STOWE’S OTHER STORIES. 
PRICES REDUCED! 


Cloth bi » uniform with + ue Mid 
My Wife andI. Illustrations. $1.75; mew $1.50 
e and Our Neighbors. “ 75; mew 1.50 


Betty's Bright Idea. 
Ge Sold by all Booksellers, or will be mailed, post- 


paid, on receipt of price, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
171 a (1) 27 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


** When the Grass Grows Over Me.”’ 


NEW my face they can not | NEW 
SONG SONG 


From their kiss and presence lying,— 
When the grass grows over me. 
attractive melody, sympathetically expressing the 
feeling of the poetry. It is already very popular. 
Price 35 cents, post-paid, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA, 


House of Rechab,’’ 


By A. C. CUTTERSON. 


DEDICATION. 
“ To the temperance organizations which are striving 
to reform the dissipated, 


In two acts, and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laidin Jerusalem. The incidents 
are derived from the Bible, and present the most pow- 
erful and striking argument in favor of total abstine: ce. 
The music is replete with sprightly effects and hauuc- 
melodies. 

ull directions accompany the work. 


Single copies, $1.00. Circular, with full par- 
liculars, free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BEING 


A Comprehensive Guide to English Authors 
and their Works. 


BY W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
720 pp. Extra Foolscap, 4to. Cloth $4.00. 


As a book of reference for literary men it is of very 
great value.—fReligious Herald. 

Anew “ Dictionary of English Literature,” which is 
further described on its title-page as ‘‘ A Comprehen- 
sive Guide to English Authors and their Works,’’ has 
been prepared by W. Davenport Adams, an English 
editor, whose diligence, faithfulness, and comprehen- 
siveness of views deserve the highest praise note- 
worthy feature of the work is the large number of 
American names included in it, and the full recognition 
given to American literature.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

It is an invaluable work for the library, and will sup- 
ly the place of a half-dozen books of reference easily. 
he author proves himself a man of the most diligent 

mind and abundant research.— Boston Traveller. 

It is a book for the library, for the reader, the student, 
the editor. In fact, it is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion a literature and the thousands of authors.— 
Providence Press. 

It is a long time since a more valuable and aecoptabie 
book has been laid before the public.—Balt. Gazette 


If not for sale by your bookseller, we will send, pre- 
puid, on receipt of price. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, NEW YORK... 


AMBERG’S 


Letter File 


Is the only File in the market which will put youina 
position to find any or all of the letters of any corres- 
pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce such 
a result than any other File now in use requires. 


171 eow . 


No Binding, Folding, 
Writing, Dating, 
Numbering, Pasting, 
or any objectionable feature. 
We make 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 
different requirements,—besides the ordinary 
“SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 
Sold by Stationers throughout the world. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


71 and 73 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
59 Murray Street, NEW YORK, 


163 i 70 Queen Street, LONDON, ENG. 


ARD & GAY, Siati Sy 
i7ie 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


WRITING 
PAPER, 
$66 


& week in your own town. 


Terms and 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Oo. Portland, Met 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


ity ’ 
0 post- ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
10 Post REED, Naseav, N.Y. 


SOME GOOD WORDS 


The School Bulletin 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The BULLETIN is the recognized school jour- 
nal of the State, and is the only one which has 
the support of County Commissioners, Insti- 
tute Conductors, and School Officers generally. 
Outside of New York City and Brooklyn, it has 
more than five times the paid circulation of all 
other school journals combined. It is abso- 
lutely the only medium through which an- 
nouncements to New York teachers are sure 
to reach the eyes of those interested. 


[From the Resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion of School Commissioners and Supts.} 
Resolved, That the Scnoot BULLETIN is 

port of all who have the interest of education 
at heart. 


[From the Resolutions adopted by the St. Law- 
rence County Teachers’ Association. | 


Whereas, The spirit of inquiry and investi- 
gation rife among us, the decisions of the im- 
portant problems underlying our school sys- 
tem, and the spread of educational information, 
have made a live educational journal a neces- 
sity to all teachers who desire to save them- 
selves from the constant, almost inevitable, 
tendency to narrow, contracted ideas of this 
work; and 

Whereas, The Scnoor BULLETIN is not only 
our State journal, but also interesting, attract- 
ive, profitable, full of practical methods, in- 
spiring experience, valuable hints, and stirring 
discussions of the great educational questions; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this As- 
sociation that every teacher in St. Lawrence 
County should become a subscriber to the BuL- 
LETIN, and, having subscribed, should use this 
important auxiliary to his work, both for indi- 
vidual improvement and the improvement of 
the schools of the county. 


IN OTHER STATES. 


The BULLETIN has a large and influential 
circulation. The esteem in which it is held 
may be judged from the following voluntary 
testimonials: 

Spicy and sound too, I think.’’—Zz-Supt. 
John D. Philbrick, Boston. 


** You are doing great service to the cause of 
education.’”’—Col. Homer B. Sprague, Head 
Master Girls’ High and Normal School, Bost. 

“‘T have taken several educational journals 
from a sense of duty; but the BULLETIN is the 
only one I have pretended to read systemat- 
ieally and :thoroughly. I take it now,—not 
from a sense of duty,—but because I want it,— 
and should take it, no matter how far I might 
be from the State of New York, or from the 
profession of teaching.’’—Z. P. Jackson, Sub- 
Master Latin School, Boston. 

‘* A complete thesaurus of news, facts, meth- 
ods, and suggestions indispensable to teachers.”’ 
—Supt. Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn. 

“Tt is not a mummy, as too many educa- 
tional journals are, but full of the driving blood 
of to-day.’’—Supt. H. 8. Jones, Erie, Penn. 

- * Please continue the BULLETIN to my ad- 
dress, as above. I find it very helpful.”’—Supt. 
B. Mallon, Atlanta, Ga. 

‘* A grand success for ving the pith of in- 
formation in a nutshell. e like to know 
what is going on without looking over thirty 
or forty journals.”’—A. H. Andrews & Co., 
Chicago. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


There are in the State of New York more 
than THIRTY THOUSAND public-school 
teachers,— seven thousand more than in all 
New England, and one-half more than in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. The salaries of these 
teachers amount to nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS A YEAR. The annual outlay 
for Libraries and Apparatus exceeds TWO 
HUNDRED anv SIXTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS A YEAR. These teachers and these 
schools can be effectively reached only through 


the ScHooL BULLETIN. Rates sent on appli- 
cation. 


I@ Subscription, One Dollar a Year; 
Specimen Copies, Ten Cents. 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


of, and should receive tbe earnest sup-|of 
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Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with 


numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA. 


BY DR, JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
oft the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geology and Pa 
in Columbia College, New York.) 
“Messrs. Virtue & Yorston—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work I am much 
~—_ Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
be scientijically accurate ; and his contributions on 
the of erica will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 
[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
@ movement is a good one, an ; 
and I wish it al! success.” 


[From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geol in Uni- 
ver. the City of Nets York. 
“ The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 
[From J. W. DicKInson, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


am convinced that the entitled The Museum 
History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 

pose for which it is designed.” 

(From E. 8. Racers, Professor of Physical Science, 


niversi Chicago. 
“ The eminent names thet comm its corps of editors 
work 1 be scien- 


are a sufficient guarantee that 
tifically accurate.” 
h, Pa.) 
“T cordially book the public in 
general.” 


Published only by Subscription. 

(a Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advan » by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full iculars of 
RBTUE & YORSTON, 

123 Dey St., N. VW. City. 
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WorRE D2 WANTED for the 


K DAYS OF GOD. 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in thought, 
style, and Historic facts. Gives the very cream of - 
ence, making its thrilling wonders and bright gems 
household treasures. Kndorsed by the Press and 


R EH ©CMANCE for Agents. Sales immense. 

Sample [lustrations, Circulars, and Terms FREE. 
1é4eow J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Pubs., Philadel. 


Teachers and Students 


Can secure large salaries in the sale of our 


ILLUSTRATED 


FARMERS’ MANUAL 
ND 


MECHANICS’ 

By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., ; 
Author of Jor Profit and ealth,’ and late 

Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 
This is the King of Lightning Calculators and Ready 
Reckoners. It is not a Cook-book, but 21,000 facts of 
universal application for WORKING-men of every 
trade, and is worth its weight in gold to Capitalists, 

Students, and every Library. 


562 Pages: 632 ee Illustrations, for $2.75 ; a mar- 
vel of cheapness, uty, and rapidity of sales. 25th 
thousarad. A opal agent sold over 1 copies in one 


county in New —_ 
. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
1704 805 BROADWAY, NEw YorRK, 


What our Girls ought to Know. 


Price $1.25. 
AGENTS WANTED in every School and City. 
M. L. HOLBROOK & CO., 
13 Laight Street, NEW YORK. 


DURING VACATION, 
Teachers and Students Sinnge 


Gree of trav- 
—= —— el, add tw their 
literary acquirements, receive special and valuable bus. 
iness training, and make a good income, by introduc 
for us WM. CULLEN BRYANT’S LIBRARY o 
POETRY AND SONG (New EpITION). 

For iculars a to FORDS, HOWARD & 
New York. pply 168 tf 


THE ROBINSONIAN CALENDAR, 


INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLES, 
Approved and recommended ie bank cashiers, account- 
ants, and business men generally. Send 50 cents for a 
copy. Canvassers wanted in every city of the U. 8. 
Address J. W. ROBINSON, Publisher, 

178 Congress Street, Boston. 


From W.H. Pitts 
recommend the 
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W In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 

ante DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce New ltiustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 


class men. A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
asalary, Corre ence invited from Students, 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & 


Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 


Teachers and Scholars 
Can dispose of their time to advantage 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOPE. 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 1200 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be Without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full iculars of 

ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


161 tf 


Single copies, 15 cents ; ies or over, 10 cents each, 
‘Address T. W. Stoxx ELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 


549 and 551 Broadway, New 


These books consist of six numbers, The copies are 
upon slips which, by an ingenious patent, are made to 


movedown | Model Copy - Books | the 


as to cover 
dent's writing, and thus keep the perfect copy always 
before him. e copies are a plain, iness hand. The 
forms of the letters are taught as object-leasons. The 
analysis is greatly simplified. 4 

These histories, with their beautiful illustrations, 
their pleasing, simple style, and their interesting stories, 
are fast taking the place of other books in our best 
schools. They are new and fresh, with maps showing 
the | Quackenbos’s Histories | 
of our country, and are really a record of manners and 
social life, literature, ( K’emeutary Hixtery. 
and civilization, rath- {New American. Mistery. 
er than of mere wars ( Mistery of the Werid. 
and eomenette, They are well adapted for use as 

ers. 

W. BRAZEN, Gen’! Ag't for 
Tla 22 Hawley Soo Boston, ass. 

J. H. BUTLER & Cco., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
COOD REASONS FOR USINC THE 
; NEW AMERICAN 
READERS AND SPELLERS. 
Over $1,500,000 in use. 

(1) They are the cHEAPEsST series published. (2) 
They are by far the BEST GRADED series published. 
(3) The lessons are so well graded, that THE PUPILS 
UNDERSTAND THEM as they advance, and thus their 
daily to them new sources of pleasure 
and delight. (4) Their very low price will prove a 


GREAT SAVING in the purchase of and 
cause the expense of introduction to be scarcely f 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent. 
PROVIDENCE, k. 


1 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderseon’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Thomsou’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in 
Hatchisen’s Physiology and Mya me; 
Hendersen’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4gt., T. BAILEY, Agt. 
56 Madison St., Cihenge. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78.|8 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 

Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 

atalogues free. Liberal terms introduction, 
for old Books in 


F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England 
W. WHITNEY 39 Brattle BOSTON.” 


St., N. ¥. 


FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 2% Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO,, 


36 Bromf@eld St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. 1th 8t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mart’s English Grammar and Analysis. 
rst Lessous in Com 

6 Composition and Bheteric. 

66 Shert Course in Literature. 

“6 Manual of English Literature. 

Manual of American 
“<6 Class-Book of Poetry. 
For information address the Publishers. 


NOYES, SNOW & OO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of NOTE PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
155 zz 13% BROMFIELD §T., BOSTON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Mandbeook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Mardech’s Vecal Caiture. 
Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchei Guide toe 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacen, and Carlyle. 
Kaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Parten’s French Parnassus. 

Send for a Catalogue. 


[IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO, B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Besten. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE BEADING-CLUB. No. 5. Edited by 
GrEorGE M. BAKER. 16mo; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
15 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Cnas. A. Barry, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 
75 cents. 

EDWIN BOOTH’S PROMPT - BOOKS. 

Edited by WILLIAM WINTER. 1. Hamlet; 2. King 

Richard the Second; 3. Richelieu; 4. King Richard 

Third ; 5. King Lear. 4to, flex. covers; 50 cts. each. 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

41—45 Franklia Street, BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 

Te | nein Elem. Chem try, 1.50 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 

Jevon’s El t | im Logic, 1.25 

Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


Ina of Biographical Sketches. w. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth 


History of England. 
By WF. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucationaL PusiisHers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Models for the use 
7 common , drawing classes, and schools of art 
science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and si represented in their 
arranged for instruction with object- 


natural colors, and 
lessons. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarte Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. ILlus. Crown 8yo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Llus. 12mo. 1.75 
Scheel (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. [Illus. 16mo. .60 
Pecket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 


tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Barthelomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

eneral New-England Agent, 
1552z A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elemen Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 

88. 
Biography 

Home and School, 1 
Classics. Per vol., 

» Ethics, Asthetics,and 

Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam FE. 

Sturtevant's Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ROBERT HOUDIN’'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 
The Secrets of Conjuari and Magic; or //ow 
to Become a Wheat? By Robert Howlin’ Trans- 
lated and edited, with N , by Prof, Hoffmann, au- 
thor ef “ Modern Magic.”” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts. Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 


New Books with New Ideas. 


BROOKS’S 
NORMAL HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
#1.25. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Fall ef Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Mawley Street, 


SHELDON & CoO., 
RE, 


NEW Yo 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common Sehool course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geographies. 
Jeossing’s Outline o History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Hiaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address WwW. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 az 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WIttaRp Wooparp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Serice 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GruBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ABRITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, $1.00. 

And many other desirable Text-Beoks. 
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Prang’s§American Chromes. 155 2z 


Se Apply tor Circular. 160h 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 

758 Broadway, New York, 

PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 

The Analytical Beaders. 

y Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 


y J.D. 
The Song-Sheaf. 
By E. C. Phel 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. H, W. Elisworth. 
For full list, ulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEYW BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Princ. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 


This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the pu Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
ori l work. Educators desiring a working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from ur- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s G ph 

Holmes’ Beaters, triste ,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A ’ le 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnsten & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


EC.ECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 


1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 

The Elements of Chemistry. yang A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the O Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “ Elements of Physics.’’ 
12mo, cloth, 300 PP. Illustrated. 

Price.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corresponding old book in use, 65 cents; Sing/e Sample 

with a 


Copy yall, post-paid, for e 
li, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew's Claasical 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 

Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 

Price.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
co: ues old book in use, 30 cents; Sing/e Sample 

Copy TL » post-paid, for examination with a view 

to first introduction, 43 cents. 


ta Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TeEwkKesBury, N. £. Agent, 3 School St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Weisbach’s Manual Thee. 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis es 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.30 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qua'tative Analysis, 1.50 
MicCallech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 154 zz 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Cs. 


A NEW SERIES 


ust hed, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 


be complete in a few months. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arran for 
Book. From the latest revised h 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 


D. Suplée. 12mo, $1.50. 
White's Student's 12mo. $1.25. 
Counington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 


The Unabridged “Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. i2mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. loth, 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Trowaay 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily hee cloth, 1.75 
Diseases. By 


D pai ud its Kind 

bw WwW. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Reme. ete, Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnsen’s New ed., 8.00 


By Malcolm MeViear. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Impreved Scheol Kecerds. 
| | 
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| 


